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THE ORPHAN BALLAD SINGER. 





BY MISS LANDON. 





Oh, weary, weary are our feet, 

And weary, weary is our way; 
Through many a long and crowded street 
We've wandered mournfully to-day. 

My little sister, she is pale; 
She is too tender and too young 

To bear the autumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 


She was our mother’s favorite child, 
Who loved her for her eyes of blue; 
And she is delicate and mild— 
She cannot do what I can do. 
She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own; 
In some far distant sea he lies, 
A father to his child unknown. 


The first time that she lisp’d his name, 
A little playful thing was she; 
How proud we were;—yet that night came 
The tale how he had sunk at sea. 
My mother never raised her head— 
How strange, how white, how cold she grew! 
It was a broken heart, they said— 
I wish our hearts were broken too. 





We have no home—we have no friends; 
They said our home no more was ours— 


To an admirer of nature, it is certainly melancholy to be 
no longer able to see the lusty green boughs wrestling 
with the wind, or dancing in the air to the sound of their 
own music; to lose the song of the lark, the nightingale, 
the blackbird, and the thrush; the sight of the waving 
corn, the green and flowery fields, the rich lundscapes, the 
blue and suany skies. It appears a woful contrast, when 
the glorious sun and the azure face of heaven ere perpetu- 
ally hidden from us by a thick veil of fog; when the 
poached and swampy fields are silent and desolate, and 
seem, with a scowl, to warn us off their premises; when 
the leafless trees stand like gaunt skcletons, while their 
offspring leaves are lying at their feet, buried in a wind- 
ing sheet of snow. There is a painful sense of imposi- 
tion, too, in feeling that you are paying taxes for windows 
which afford you no light; that for the bright and balmy 
breathings of Heaven, you are presented with a thick 
yellow atmosphere, which irritates your eyes, without 
assisting them tosee. Well I admit that we must batake 
ourselves in-doors, to our shadowed lamps and our snug 
firesides. There is no great hardship in that: but our 
minds are driven in-doors also; they are compelled to 
look inwards, to draw from their internal resources, and 
I do contend that this unlocking of a more glorious men- 
tal worid, abundantly atones for all our external annoy- 
ance, were they even ten times more offensive. That 
man must have a poor and frozen fancy who does not pos- 
sess a sun and moon obedient to his own will, which he 
can order to arise with much less difficulty than he can 
ring up his servants on these dark mornings; and as to 
woods, lakes, and mountains, he who cannot conjure them 
up to his mind’s eye with all their garniture and glory, 
as glibly as he can pronounce the words, may depend up- 
on it that he is—no conjurer. Itis well known, that in 
our dreams objects are presented to us with more vivid 





Our cottage where the ash-tree bends, 
The garden we had filled with flowers; 

The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear the sea at home; 

Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter’s golden honeycomb. 


We wandered forth ’mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky; 
I only wish to see again ; 
My mother’s grave, and rest, and die. 
Alas, it is a weary thing 
To sing our ballads o’er and o’er— 
The songs we used at home to sing— 
Alas, we have a home no more! 
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BY HURACE SMITH. 





WINTER. 


Hodge is breaking the ice for the kine, 
Old and young cough as they go, 

The round red sun forgets to shine, 
And hark, how the cold winds blow! 


Ix short, winteris come at last—a mighty evil to the 
shivering hypochondriacs, who are glad to catch at any 
excuse to be miserable; but a visitation which, by those 
who are in no actual danger of dining. with Duke Hum- 
phrey, or of being driven, from lack of raiment, to join 
in the exclamation of poor Tom, may very appropriately 
be hailed in the language of Satan, “Evil, be thou my 
, The Spaniards have a proverb, that God sends 
the cold according to the clothes; and though the callous- 
ness and hardihood acquired by the ragged be the effect 
of exposure, and not an exemption from the general sus- 
ceptibility, the adage is not the less true, and illustrates 
that beneficent provision of Nature, which, operating in 
various ways, compensates the poor for their apparent 
privations, converts the abused luxuries of the rich into 
severe correctives, and thus pretty nearly equalizes, 
through the various classes of mortals, the individual por- 
tions of suffering and enjoyment. In the distribution of 
the seasons, care seems to have been taken that mankind 


brilliancy and effect than they ever assume to our ordinary 
perceptions, and the imaginary landscapes that glitter 
before us in our waking dreams, are unquestionably more 
enchanting than even the most picturesque reality.— 
They are poetical exaggerations of beauty, the beau ideal 
of nature. Then is it a vivacious and creative facult 

springs up within us, whose omnipotent and magic wand, 
like the sword of Harlequin, can convert a Lapland hut 
into the Athenian Parthenon, and transform the desolate 
snow-clad hills of Siberia, with their boors and bears, 
into the warm and sunny vale of the Thessalian Tempe, 
where through the glimpses of the pines, we see a proces- 
sion of shepherdesses marching to offer sacrifice in the 
temple of Pan, while the air brings to us, at intervals, the 
faint sound of tae hymn they are chanting. There was 
nothing ridiculous in the saying of a clown, who complain- 
ed that he could not see London for the houses. Mine is 
a similar predicament in the month of June; I cannot see 
such landscapes as I] have been describing, on account of 
the trees and fields that surround me. ‘he real shuts 
out the ideal. The Vale of Health upon Hampstead 
Heath, deprives me, for months together, of the Vale of 
Tempe; and the sand-boys and girls, with their donkies, 
drive away Pegassus upon a full gallop, and eject the 
nymphs and fauns from the sanctuary of my mind. The 
corporeal eye puts out the mental one: I am obliged to 
take pastoral objects as they present themselves, and to 
believe the hand-writing on the finger posts which invaria- 
bly and soiemnly ‘assert that I am within four miles of 
London, and not in ‘“Arcady’s delicious deles,’”’ on the 
**vine-covered hills and gay valleys of France,” or in 
Italy’s ‘‘love-breathing wood and  ute-resounding 
waves.” But whenthe fields around me are covered with 
snow, and fogs and darkness are upon the land, I exclaim, 
with Milton, ‘‘so much the ratherthou, shine inward, light 
divine;” and betaking myself to my fireside, lo! the cur- 
tain is drawn up, and all the magnificent scenery of clas- 
sic realms and favored skies bursts upon my vision, with 
an overpowering splendor. Talk not to me of the inspi- 
ration and rapture diffused around Parnassus and Heli- 
con; of the poetic intoxication derived from quaffing the 
‘“‘dews of Castaly,’’—‘‘the true, the blushful Hippocrene,” 
—or ‘‘Aganippe’s rill.”’ I boldly aver that Apollo him- 
self walking amid the groves of the muse-haunted moun- 
tain, never shook such radiant inspiration from his locks 
as often gushes from the bars of a register-stove, when 
the Pierian “Wall's End” or “Russel’s Main’’ has had 
its effulgence stimulated by a judiciously applied poker; 








should have the full benefit of this system of equivalents.\jand as to potable excitements of genius, I will set the 





single port of Canton against the whole of European and 
Asiatic Greece, and am prepared to prove, that. more 
genuine Parnassian stimulus has emanated from a single 
chest of eight-shilling black tea, than from all the rills and 
founts of Arcada, Thessaly, and Beotia: I am even 
seriously inclined to doubt whether the singing of the 
nightingale has ever awakened so much enthusiasm, or 
dictated so many sonnets as the singing of the tea-kettle. 

December is the true pastoral month, For! my part, I 
consider Christmas summer as having gust set in. It 
was but Jast night that I enjoyed my fiat italian sunrise. 
I was sitting, or rather standing, with my shoulders sup- 
ported against a chesnut tree, about half way down the 
slope of the celebrated Vallombrosa, watching the ascent 
of the great luminary of day, whose coming was an- 
nounced by that greenish hue in the horizon, which so 
often attends his uprising in cloudiess climates, In the 
opposite quarter of the heavens, the pale moon was still 
visible; while the morning star, twinkling and twinkling, 
appeared struggling for a few moments’ longer existence, 
that it might just get one peep at the sun. Behind, the 
tufted tops of the chesnut woods began to be faintly illu- 
mined with the ray; while the spot where I stood, and 
the rest of the vale, were still enveloped in a gray shade. 
Immediately opposite to me, two young shepherds had 
plucked up a wattle from the fold, and as their sheep came 
bleating forth they stood on each side of the opening, 
singing, in a sort of measured chant, alternate stanzas 
from the Orlando Furioso. They had chosen that part of 
the 8th book, where Angelica is carried,by magic art, into 
a desolate island; and in the pride of my Italian lore, 
and my anxiety to ‘warble immortal verse and Tuscan 








air,” 1 was on the very point of taking up the story, and 
quoting the uncourteous treatment she encountered from 
the licentious old Hermit, when——a gust of cold wind 
blowing in under the door of my room puffed out my sun, 
and a drop of half-frozen water falling from the ceiling 
upon my head, owing to the derangement of a pipe in 
the chamber above, simultaneously extinguished my 
moon! Ever while youlive,let your parlor be an oblong 
square, with the door in one corner, and the fire-place in 
the center of the farther end, by which means you will 
have two snug fire places, secure from these revery- 
breaking draughts of air; and if, before turning up your 
wind-pipe, you were just to take a look at the water- 
pipe, you need not, like me, be subject to the de- 
molition of the loveliest sunrise that was ever visible. 
Such are the casualties to which the most prudent visiona- 
ries are exposed: but are the plodding fellows of fact and 
reality a whit more secure of their enjoyments? I appeal 
to every man who has really visited the classic spot from 
which I was thus ejected without any legal notice,wheth- 
era cloud, a storm, the heut of the sun, or some other 
interruption, has not frequently driven him from the con- 
templation of a beautiful landscape which he has in vain 
endeavored to resume under equally favorable circum- 
stances. His position, somehow or other, presents the 
same objects in a less picturesque combination; the day 
is not so propitious; either there are less amenity and rich- 
ness in the light, or the tints are decidedly altered for 
the worse; in short his first view, as compared with the 
second, is Hyperion to a Satyr. Now mark the advanta- 
ges of the fire-side landscape over that of the open fields. 
o sooner had I retrimmed my lamp, rendered doubly ne- 
cessary by the extinction of my sun and moon; composed 
myself afresh in my arm-chair, and fixed my eyes stead- 
fast'y upon the fire-shovel, which happened to stand op- 
posite,—than the whole scene of Vallombrosa, the god of 
day climbing over the mountains, the chesnut-woods, and 
the spouting shepherds, gradually developed themselves 
anew with all the effulgence and exact individuality of 
the first impression. Thesunia! stood still for me with- 
out a miracle, and continuedi:n movable until I had time 
to transfer the whole gorgeous prospect upon the canvass 
of my brain. There it remains; it is mine in perpetual 
possession, and no new Nopoleon can take it down and 
carry it offto the Louvre. It is deeply and ineffactably 
engraved upon my sensorium; lithographed upon the tab- 
let of my memory, there to remain while reason holds her 
seat. Tome itis a portion of eternity enclosed within a 


frame; wJandscape withdrawn from the grand gallery of 
Heaven, and hung up forever in one of the chambers cf 
my brain. Neither age nor mildew, nor heat nor cold, 





can crack its varnish, or dim the Juster of its tints. 








Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages; 

Thou thy worldly task has done, 
Home art gone, ‘and ta’en thy wages. 


The “exegi monumentum,” and other veledictory vain- 
glories of the classic poets, were very safe auguries, for 


they were either altogether unknown, or known to be 
true: 


Both bound together, live or die, 
‘The writing and the prophecy. 


But I run still less risk in predicting the durability of my 
imaginary painting, for] can neither injure nor destroy it, 
even if [had the inclination. In all ethical, moral, and 
didactic writing, how unceasingly are we reminded of the 
frailness antl evanescence of human possessions—a truth 
which is inculeated upon us as we walk the streets, by 
those silent monitors, sun-dials and tomb-stones. Who 
ever read Shirley’s beautiful poem begining 


‘The glories of our earthly state 
And shadows, not substantial things,” 


without a’deep and solemn conviction of the utter vanity 
and fugaciousness of all morta! grandeur; without feeling 
that it was perishable as the reflection of the world upon 
a bubble, unsubstantial as the shadow of smoke upon the 
water? Such is the slippery nature of realities; but who- 
ever urged this objection against the imperishable visions 
of the braint You may as well talk of cutting a ghost’s 
throat, as of cutting down any of the trees which I now 
see nodding in my ideal landscape, and which will con- 
tinue to wave their green heads, spite of all the mortga- 
es and woodmen in existence. Show me the terra- 
rma in Yorkshire that can with impunity make such a 
boast asthis. Mine is an estate upon which I can reside 
all the year round, and laugh at the radicals and spen- 
ceans, while the bona fide landholders are only redeeming 
their acres from the grasp of those hungry philanthropists 
that they may be devoured piecemeal by the more insatia- 
ble maw of the poor’s-rates. Fortresses and bulwarks 
are not half so secure as my little mental domain, with no 
other protection than its ring-fence of ever-greens. Is 
there a castle upon earth that has not, at some period, 
been taken? and did you ever know a castle in the air that 
was? As the traveler, when he beheld the Coliseum in 
ruins, remarked that there was nothing stable and immu- 
table at Rome except the river, which had been continu- 
ally running away; so I maintain that no human posses- 
sion is positive and steadfast, except that which is in its 
nature wrial and unembodied. With these impressions, 
I should think rather the better of my theory, if it were 
proved to be inconsistenc with facts; and should assert 
more strenuously than ever, that the moral is more solid 
than the physical, and that abetractions are the only true 
realities. e 
But methinks I hear some captious reader exclaim— 
«What is the value, after all, of your ideal landscape! it 
is a picture of nothing; and the more it is like, the less 
you must like it.” Pardon me, courteous reader. Some 
sapient critic, in noticing Hunt’s story of Rimini, (which, 
with all the faults of its last canto, is a beautiful and in- 
teresting poem,) remarks tauntingly that we may guess 
at the fidelity of the Italian description of scenery, when 
the author had never wandered beyond the confines of 
Highgate and Hampstead Heath. So much the better— 
He never undertook to give us a fac-simile of Nature’s 
Italian hand-writing, or a portrait of any particular spot; 
but to present the general features of the country, embel- 
lished with such graces as his fancy enabled him to bestow 
—and unless it be argued that every local prospect is in- 
capable of improvement, it must be admitted that combi- 
nation and invention are preferable to mere accuracy of 
dopying. As well mght it be objected to the statuaries 
who chiselled the Apollo Belvedere and Venus de Medici 
out of blocks of marble, that they had never seen a god 
or goddess. We may reasonably doubt whether the au- 
thor of the Laocoon group ever saw a man and his three 
sons enwreathed by serpents; and we may be sure that if 
he had, and attempted to give a faithful and close deline- 
ation of the spectacle, he would not have succeeded half so 
well ashe has. Such matter-of-fact critics might quarrel 
with Dante for never having been in Hell, and with Mil- 
ton for not having visited Paradise before he presumed to 
describe it. Away with these plodders with scissors and 
shears, who would clip the wings of imagination! If we 
may snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, so may we 
enatch one beyond the reach of nature; and if I could be 
transported in propria persona to the scene of my Italian 
landscape, I have little doubt that I should gaze around 
me with disappointment, and finally prefer the imaginary 
to the real scene. 





Goop Maxxers.—Good manners, is the art of contri- 
puting to the enjoyment of those with whom we have in- 
tercourse, by putting them at ease and causing them to be 
pleased (not with you) but with themselves, 




























































MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 





I was introduced to John Randolph by a mutual friend, 
who casually mentioned at that moment, that I was an 
Irishman. Shortly afterwards Mr. R. came up and ad- 
dressed me as follows: ‘I am very happy, sir, to meet 
with an Irishman, for I love your country, and admire 
her sons—and daughters too, sir; Miss Edgeworth is my 
great favorite! I know her works almost by heart. By 
the way, perhaps you can solve a difficulty which has of- 
ten puzzled me in the geography of Ireland. Why is 
it, sir, that in every map of Ireland I have ever seen, the 
tewn of Ballinasloe is placed on the wrong side of the 
river Suck!” 

I could not forbear laughing at the singularity of the 
question whilst I replied, ‘‘As we are tobe fellow passen- 
gers, I may as well confess my ignorance at once, by de- 
claring that I not only cannot answer your query, but I 
really was not aware that there was a riverof that name 
in Ireland, never having visited Ballinasloe;” and I then 
asked, ‘How came you to know the localities of Ireland 
so minutely?” ‘‘By books, conversation and the blessings 
of a memory which never forgets any thing,” he replied. 
In fact we were not two days together, before I discover 
ed that he was intimately acquainted with every part of 
England Ireland and Scotland, not only as to cities and 
towns, but gentlemen’s country seats; and he knew the 
history of every celebrated horse race and every race horse 
in England. He was very fond of displaying his knowl- 
edge of the most minute facts on these points, and it was 
ir agreeable to myself and the other passengers to listen 
to him. 

Just before we sailed, the Washington papers were re- 
ceived announcing the defeat of the bankrupt bill by a 
small majority. At the moment I forgot that Randolph 
had been one of its most determined opponents, and I spoke 
with the feelings of a merchant when I said to him, ‘‘have 
you heard the very bad news from Washington this morn- 
ing?” ‘No sir,”’ replied he with eagerness, ‘‘what is it!’ 
“*Why sir, I am sorry to tell you that the house of repre- 
sentatives have thrown out the bankrupt bill by a small 
majority.” ‘Sorry, sir!” exclaimed he, and then taking 
off his hat and looking upwards, he added most emphati- 
cally, ‘“*Thank God for all his mercies!” After a short 
pause he continued, ‘‘How delighted I am to think that I 
helped to give that hateful bill a kick—yes, sir, this very 
day week I spoke for three hours against it, and my friends 
who forced me to make the effort, were good enough 
to say that I never had made a more successful speech; 
it must have had some merit, sir, for I assure you that 
whilst I was speaking, although the northern mail was 
announced, not a single member left his seat to look for 
letters, a circumstance which had not occurred before du- 
ring the session!” I endeavored to combat his objection 
to a bankrupt bill subsequently, but of course without 
any success; he felt asa planter, and was very jealous of 
the influence of merchants as legislators. 

One of our company was an excellent chess player, and 
frequently challenged Randolph to a game, but fora long 
time he refused. ‘I have not played at chess, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘for seventeen years, and cannot recur to the last 
game I played but with unpleasant feelings, for it lost me 
a friend forever. You have heard I dare say of my inti- 
macy with Mr. Jefferson, but perhaps you don’t know that 
he took more pride in his skill at chess than in any thing 
else;——very few, indeed, sir, could beat him, and he could 
not endure defeat. I was aware of this, and had always 
declined playing with him, because I was his match, un- 
til one unfortunate evening he touched my Virginia pride 
in so pointed a way, I could no longer refuse, and sat down 
tothe game. I soon cried ‘checkmate!’ and he never 
forgave me afterwards!” 

Mr. Randolph had a large box full of books with him 
which he was taking to England to get bound. I asked 
him why he had nct sent them to Philadelphia or New- 
york for that purpcse. ‘*What, sir,” said he, ‘patronize 
our Yankee taskmasters who have imposed such a duty 
upon foreign books? never, sir, never! I will neither wear 
what they make, nor eat what they raise, so long as my 
purse can get supplies from old England, and until 1 can 
have my boots bound south of ‘Mason and Dixon’s 
line,’ I shall employ John Bull.” One day at dinner the 
captain said, ‘Mr. Randolph, will you allow me to help 

ou to some of the codfish?” ‘‘No, sir; it comes from 
Newengland,” was his laconic reply. Whenever he 
praised any northern man, it was always with this limita- 
tion; “the is the cleverest mar I know north of the Po- 
tomac.” On Sundays he used to read for us a chapter in 
the Bible, or part of the church service, and onee he made 
an extemporaneous prayer; and he never would permit 
any reflections to be cast upon religion without a most 
pointed rebuke. He told me that for many years he had 
been corrupted by the infidelity which prevailed among 
the leading politicians at Washington; but in the year 
1816, during’a severe fit of illness, he had a remarkable 
vision, which completely dispelled the illusion under 
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which he had surrendered his faith, and since 

been a firm believer in christianity. He eae ze 
ter which he wrote immediately after this illness and ad- 
dressed to a bosom friend in Virginia, in which he gavea 
circumstantia) detail of his “conversion,” as he always 
termed it, and he even gave the words which were uttered 
in his ears by his invisible monitor during the vision, 
“This letter,” said he to me, ‘contains nothing but the 
truth, strange as it may appear to you, ‘and it would make 
me miserable to doubt it.’” While conversing on the sub. 
ject he told me that the late Mr. Pinkney of Baltimore 
had assured him just previous to his death, of his unshak- 
en belief in the truths of christianity. Of Mr. Jefferson 
however, he gave a very different account, which I can 
now readily believe, after having read his letters, although 
at the time (1822) I thought Randolph was too strongly 
prejudiced against him. 

Virginia was one of his favorite topics; and the enthu- 
siasm with which he spoke of her was delightful. «But 
alas!’’ he used sometimes to say, “the days of her glory 
are past. Old Virginia isno more. The title of Vir- 
ginia, gentlemen, which used in my young days to be our 
boast, has almost become obsolete, for which we have to 
thank the repeal of the good old English laws of primo- 
geniture. It was a great mistake, sir, made by our poli- 
ticians to break down our native aristocracy. It gave us 
an ascendancy inthe councils of the nation, which we are 
now fast losing:—*The glory of Israel has departed.’ ” 

His three greatest living favorites were Nathaniel Ma- 
con, (whom he always called “uncle Nat,”) Judge Mar- 
shall, and Mr. Tazewell; even when playing at whist, if 
any contest arose on the rules of the game, he used play- 
fully to exclaim, “I ’ll leave it to Uncle Nat, and Taze- 
well—their decisions are law with me.” 

In speaking of authors, I found he was a great admirer 
of Milton, but he did not like Young, Thompson, J ohnson 
or Southey. His classification of modern poems was ve 
curious. ‘Sir, I place first on the list, “Tom Cribb’s 
memorial to congress,’ next. “The two penny post bag,’ 
and third, ‘Childe Harold’s pilgrimage;’ but I can’t go 
(a favorite expression) Moore’s songs, they are too senti- 
mental.” In looking over his books one day, I discovered 
“Fanny,” Mr. Halleck’s very amusing satirical poem. 
“I am glad, said I, ‘that you do not proscribe Yankee 
poetry as well as Yankeecodfish.” ‘No, sir,” replied he, 
**[ always admire talent, no matter where it comes from; 
and I consider this little work as the best specimen of 
American poetry that has yet been given to the world, 
I shall take it to England with me, and present it to the 
lady whose talents and conversation I shall most admire.” 
When I afterwards met him in London, I recollected his 
conversation, and asked, “Well, Mr. Randolph, who got 
‘Fanny?’ ‘Your countrywoman, Miss Edgeworth—she 
has no competitor, in my estimation.” 

But to return to our voyage—he proposed that we should 
read ‘‘Fanny” together, to which I willingly consented, 
and here I must regret that I cannot do justice to his 
readings—but my memory is as at fault. Whenever he 
came to any allusion in the poem either personal or politi- 
cal, up went his spectacles and down went the book, and he 
introduced some anecdote to the point, or told some story 
of his first visit to Newyork: and im this most entertain- 
ing way we took three mornings to get through Fanny. 
I wish I could embody the context which he gave to the 
text as he went along; all I can say is, that it was worthy 
of the poem, and I am sure Mr. Halleck would have been 
flattered to have had such an ablecommentator. _ 

He showed me his note book, whis was a strange meé- 
ley about horses, slaves, epithets, pieces cut out of aews- 
papers, receipts, congessional anecdotes, quotations é&c. 
He also kept a regular diary, and could tell at whose house 
he dined every day in Washington—who the company 
were, and the leading topics of conversation. Pointing 
to a particular date he said, “Sir, I shall never forget @ 
circumstance that occurred at Mr. ’s table. There 
was a large company, and among them a hoary debauchee, 
whose vices had brought him to the verge of the grave— 
he had the audacity, sir, to call in question the existence 
of the Deity—presuming, I suppose, that there were some 
kindred spirits present. I happened tositopposite to him, 
and was so disgusted by his impiety, that I could not 
avoid exclaiming, ‘I think, sir, you might better have 
been silent on the subject, for judging from appearances, 
ina very short time you will have occular proof of the 
power of that God, whose existence you now question.” 
He turned pale with anger, and trembled, but made no re- 
ply, and the company soon afterwards broke up, butI 
never again noticed him. Perhaps I was wrong, sir, in 
correcting him, but you know I am ‘hair trigger,’ and go 
off, at ‘half cock.’ ”’ 

When speaking of his younger days, he used to say 
that whatever mental advantage he possessed, was owi 
to the assiduous care of his mother, and he used to ee 
of her in the most glowing terms of filial affection, never 
using her name without the exclamation ‘*My mother, 
God bless her.” 

He made us well acquainted with his favorite slave 
Juba, whom he daily cited for some good quality, or oth- 








er. ‘‘He has not half the talents of my man Juba, sir,” 
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wes a frequent expression when discussing the merits of 
a politician whom he disliked. 
His knowledge of the most important light-houses, 
points of land, latitude and longitude of places, was very 

at, and astonished even our captain, with whom he 
made several amusing bets on the subject, which, by the 
way,he always won. ‘Twoor three days before he made 
the land, we were sitting on deck, whilst the captain was 
taking an observation at noon. ‘‘Pray,” said Randolph, 
‘what is our latitude and Jongitude now?” The captain 
toldhim. ‘How do we head by the compass?” This was 
also told him. ‘Now, captain,” continued he, ‘can 
you tell me off the book, what land we shall first make, 
if we continue on our present course?’ ‘*Why,” replied 
the captain, “‘if you show me the chart I ’I] tell you ina 
minute.” ‘*Oh no,” exclaimed Randolph, ‘you must go 
by head-work—I say we shall hit Sligo head, and I ’ll 
back my opinion by a pipe of wine or Schuydam gin,” a 
favorite bet with him. ‘I wont bet any more,” replied 
the captain, “but I shall prove you to be wrong by the 
chart, for I say we shall make Mull of Cantire.’” The 
chart was produced—the compass used—the line drawn— 
and—‘“‘By George, you ’re always right!” shouted the 
captain, asthe line touched Sligo head. ‘I ’Il never con- | 
tradict any assertion of yours again, Mr. Randolph, upon 
any point.” 

On the fifth of April, we made the land about twelve 
o'clock, but as the wind had varied after Randolph’s pre- 
diction about Sligo head, we first saw the mountains of 
Donegal, which are farther north. After we had gone 
some hundred and fifty miles along the coast, which is 
very barren to the eye, Randolph said to me, “Well, sir, 
I now believe the story told by Arthur Young, of a farm- 
er who took his son out walking .a few miles distant from 
his home in the county Meath. They passed a tree—the 
boy stopped and asked, ‘Father, what is that?’ never hav- 
ing seen one before! Here we have been sailing by Ire- 
land for a whole day, and I have not yet laid my eyes on 
a single tree!” 

I assisted Mr. Randolph in assorting his papers, books, 
&c., a day or two before we reached Liverpool, and he in- 
sisted upon presenting me with several of them, but at 
length he became so very generous, I positively refused 
to receive any more. I happened to mention that I had 
forgotten in the hurry of departure to procure Waite’s 
state papers, which had recently been published by or- 
der of congress, for my fathe, who was fond of all. such 
American publications. ‘He, sir,” said R., instantly, 
“he shall.have my copy.” ‘By no means.” said I, ‘you 
have already been top liberal, and I positively refuse to 
receive unother book from you.” ‘Pray, sir,” rejoined 
he, in a half comic, half serious way, ‘do you hold a pow- 
er of attorney from your father, to take or reject al! pre- 
sents made to him? If you do, produce it—let us see the 
seal; if not, the question admits of no argument. I do 
not give you the books, as you do n’t deserve them; they 
are your father’s, sir, and if*you refuse to take them, I 
shall find another carrier.”’ I had previously told him that 
my grandfather had been very kind to those Americans 
who visited Cork during the revolutionary wer, for which 
he had received the thanks of congress, through general 
Washington, who had also sent him his miniature like- 
ness in a goldring, which the family felt very proud of. 








A COUNTRY DANCE. 


Nobody but the young people of our little Newengland 
Villages, know how to do this thing up in real style. It is 
in those small communities, where formal, cold and dis- 
taut intercourse between the sexes—which chills the spon- 
taneous and warm emotions of human hearts, and destroys 
all the pleasures of social intercourse—is unknown, and 
the fastidiousness of custom, and the idle restraints of fash- 
ion have not intruded themselves, that thanksgiving is en- 
joyed in its full extent and power. The country dance 
affords infinite pleasure and amusement, both in anticipa- 
Uon and fruition also; it produces much social happiness, 
excites cheerful feelings, and diffuses, surely, much inno- 
cent delight. The earliest contemplation of it is whis- 


{as it is the only opportunity. The ball ended, the even- 





heaving bosoms of the village belles, like polished rubies 
resting on the delicate surface of warm apple dumplings. 
But the long agony of eager expectation is over, and 
the evening, big with delightful events, has arrived.— 
The “managers,” elated with the responsibility resting 
upin their shoulders, are seen hurrying to and fro, while 
the discordant concatenations of the. fiddle send out their 
occasional notes of tuneful preparation. The first onset 
in the way of experiment, is a ‘voluntary country dance,’ 
which tacitly implies that every ‘gentleman’ is expected 
to chose his favorite lady, an equivocal declaration that he 
has a special claim or feels a great deal of spontaneous 
affection or irrepressible love for hers But the dance has 
not begun nor the exciting pleasures of it yet been tasted 
—parallel lines of bashful lovers and blushing maidens in 
their best holiday clothes, are drawn up in opposite array 
and extend down the length of the hall, while the unut- 
terable things the parties look, tell with what eagerness 
the approaching strife of dancing is anticipated. At the 
announcement of ‘all ready,’ from the first manager, the 
fiddler’s elbow plies itself right merrily, and away goes 
the first couple down the middle, at full speed, and then 
back again, then they cast off, swing six, and the work of 
tergiversation proceeds, until the whole set, like a flock 
of affrighted lambkins, is in a state of excited undulating 
motion. 

But the small feet work dexterously and the more spa- 
cious ones apply themselves diligently, and the dance pro- 
eeeds. The windows rattle in harmony, and the doors 
tremble on their hinges, and all hearts, in unison, feel an 
exuberance of irrepressible joy; the ‘gentlemen’ continue 
to labor strong and zealously, and the Jadies, emulous of 
praise, strive to keep-up with them. But the evening 
advances, and the room is uncomfortably oppressive from 
its heated atmosphere; coats are laid aside as useless ap- 
pendages, and the gentlemen, almost breathless with ex- 
ertion, still strive to tire each other down; the ladies’ bo- 
soms are full almost to bursting with ineffable delight,— 
and their graceful ringlets, which hung in rich spiral clus- 
ters over their beautiful damask cheeks,now sag down like 
dipped candles, over their sweaty brows. But on with 
the dance they cry, and the dolorous fiddle still intoxicates 
the head and electrifies the heels as it gives out its inspir- 
ing tones again. ‘The night advances and the eastern sky 
tells of approaching daylight; the ‘last figure’ is announced 
—and this must be done with fresh zeal and new vigor, 
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operation, and 50,000 for the works at the point of the 
Delta. The Viceroy of Egypt has been for some time 
directing attention to agriculture. It is expected that 
he will be able to produce two million quatals of cotton in 
ote six years. The greatest difficulty is the want of 
ands. 


Tue Detver, has been brought.out at the Cirque Olym- 
pique, at Paris, with scenic representations of appalling fi- 
delity.. Even the howlings of the winds have there a voice, 
and the rushing waters chill, if they do not drown, the 
poor wretches who are made to represent the doomed sons 
of Adam. The Deluge was one of the earliest subjects 
of the English drama, and was represented three hundred 
years ago (in 1530.) 


Recent Discoveries 1n Asta Minor.—The Rev. Mr. 
Arundell, who has just returned from Anatolia, after hav- 
ing made several important discoveries illustrative of the 
New Testament, has prepared a narrative of his interest- 
ing travels, which will soon be Jaid before the public. 
The enterprising and learned author has brgaght to light 
many important facts connected with the” journey and 
ministry of St. Paul, particularly as regards his sojourn 
at Antioch with Barnabas, during their joint mission. 
The site of that famous city has hitherto been considered 
as doubtful; but the researches of Mr. Arundell have de- 
cided the point. 


Co.eriveer’s Stupy.—A lithograph of the Interior of 
Coleridge’s Study, in the house of his friend Mr. Gillman, 
at Highgate, which is just published, represents the room 
with every article in it, precisely as its gifted tenant left 
it for the last time. It is just such a study as a scholar 
of simple habits and a love of quiet and comfort would 
covet. It is a good square attic (the attic has been time 
out of mind the poet’s lodging); and that it is an attic, 
is evident by the slanting beam denoting the slope of the 
roof before it was raised, and served the two-fold purpose 
of study and bed-chamber. One side of the room is al- 
most entirely occupied with a goodly range of book shelves, 
well stocked with books, including many old folios, and 
we dare say not a few of the ‘Curiosities of Literature”’ 
amongst them. On the opposite side of the room, is a 
French bed on one side of the fire, and a chest of drawers 
on the other, with a basinand ewer in one corner. On 
the table, which is opposite the fire, are some books, one 
of which is open, and flowers in the bottle; there isa 
plant in a pot on the drawers also—bespeaking the poet’s 





ing labors done, there is still anxious throbs felt by all; 
the ladies must be ‘waited upon’ to their dwellings, and 
upon this service hang the hopes and fears of all the bellig- 
erent parties. Each beau has selected his favorite belie, 
and as they approach the threshhold which admits each fair 
one, if the reader will listen attentively, he will hear sun- 
dry kind protestations made, and tender farewells said, 
and breathless kisses given, which make the village belle 
believe she has experienced something here of Heaven. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


ENGINE For THE Pacna or Ecypt.—A few days ago 
trial was made, from Blackwall to the Nore.and back, of a 
powerfnl steam vessel, called the Nile, built for the ser- 
vice of the pacha of Egypt. This vessel is the largest 
that has hitherto been constructed in this or probably in 
any country, being. by admeasurement 908 tons, and she 
is propelled by two of Bolton & Watt’s engines, of the 
nominal power of 110 horses each, brought to work up to 
a power of full 200 horses together. The trial was suc- 
cessful in every respect. The primary object of this ves- 
sel is said to be to tow the ships of the line belonging to 
the pacha in and out of the harbor of Alexandria; but she 
is capable of being converted to purposes of war in case 
of emergency. She will take her departure for Alexan- 
dria in the course of a few days from Blackwell. 


Byron anp BrovenaM.—It may not be generally knowr. 
that the late lord chancellor Brougham is the real author 
of the famous article in the Edinburgh Review, on Byron’s 
juvenile production, ‘*Flours of Idleness,” for which Jef- 
frey was so severely taken to task in the satire, “English 





pered in the little circles of village gossip, with eager- 
uessand joy, and the uncertainty of receiving an “invi- 
tation,” disturbs the slumbers and happiness of many of|i 
its ambitious votaries. Buttheallotted time apzroaches, 
and each villager has been inviting his favorite belle, for] 
whom, it is expected, he must feel some inward tribula- 
tions of restless solicitude and conscious adoration, call- 
edlove. All is feverish excitement among the fair ones 
to look pretty ,and inflict incurable wounds upon the hearts 
of the redoubtable knights of village gallantry. The 
white frock, which had been in durance vile in the band- 
box, for long months, is now brought forth, washed anew, 
trimmed with an additional flounce, and starched up to 
the stiffness of statuary. A profusion of red ribins 
must decorate its outlines and conceal those tattered ev- 
idences of long service which time inflicts upon ger- 
ments as well as those who wear them. The gorgeous 
Strings of glass beads, too, which had been laid aside with 
care for momentous occasions, will now glisten on the 








bards and Scotch reviewers.” We have this fact from an 
authority on which we can place the utmost reliance.— 
Edinburgh Odserver. 


Sir Water Scorr—lIt is pleasant to see the respect 
shown to genius, and the worldly advantages, too, that 
result from showing it. The Annolateur of 2oulogie 
remarks, that although princes, ambass:cors, and oiher 
personages of zenk, have et different periods resided ‘or 
months toeether at the Hotel des Pains, at Voulogne, 
Sectt occupied apartments for one night cnly, end the 
matre d’hotel wishes all the wor!d should know it. 
room ever since has been known by the name of “‘cham- 
bre de Walter Scctt.” It istenanted at present by May- 
erbeer the composer. 


Eeypt.—The operations for barring a porter of the 
Nile have been commenced, anda levy of men has been 
made for the purpose of draining the canal of Mahmou- 
dieg, No less than 20,000 men will be required for this 


love of flowers. A chair—not a cushioned elbow-chair, as 
we should have supposed from Coleridge’s love of ease, 
but a parlor chair without arms—-is near the table, as if 
he had just risen from it; and a towel hangs on the airing- 
horse at the fire. ‘The open window shows a rural pros- 
pect; and a sunbeam entering transiently lights up the 
deserted room. Two or three portraits adorn the walls: 
and there are two copies of Gilray’s well known catica- 
ture of the Whist Party, one of them framed, the other 
stuck on the wall. 























Frencuman’s Acr.—Age to a Frenchman is like a 
to wine. It mellows him, and turns his intolerable life- 
love into some respect for others; trial is perhaps still bet- 
ter. A Frenchman never travels when he can help it. 
Thus he is as much overgrown with prejudices, as a ship 
in harbor with binnacles. France is all the globe to 
him; and if he happen, unluckily for himself, to be a Pa- 
risian, Paris is all France. This puts him out of the file 
of companionship on all topics of rational conversation. 
He cannot, or will not, comprehend the constitution, hab- 
its, literature, or history, of any country that lies beyond 
the borders of France. Thus, I have never found any 
Frenchman (except the few emigrants) who could under- 
stand a syllable concerning England. The names of our 
institutions ran glibly on their tongues; but to give the 
Gaul e just conception on the subject of any of them, was 
labor in vain. The indescribable air of self-satisfaction 
with which the untraveled Frenchman discusses the most 
intcicete matters of foreign life, forms the last finish to 
his qualifications as a member of general society; and the 
utter impossibility of convincing him that he has any 
thing to learn, should make every man in his company 
limit kis topics 'to the coffee-house or the theater. But 
our old .‘renchman had been taught better things in the 
hard school which compels all its pupils to learn some- 
thing. —Slackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.—[The Bour- 
tuns are an exception; they hold out bravely against the 
iesscns of tha school of adversity.) 





Wort aTTznpIne TO.—As this is about the time when 
our fricads are beginning to smoke their meat, it may do 
'them some good, to inform them that a small bit of brim- 
i stone about the size of a chinquepin, thrown into the fire 
cace a day, will effectually prevent skippers and bugs from 
getting into the baccn. ‘his information we have froma 
friend whom. we highly esteem, and who assures us that he 
had sc fully tried the efficacy of his plan, that he wished 
us to make it generally known. He edded that no un- 
comuron smell or taste is imparted to the bacon. We 
deem this information of great importance to those who 
have bacon to cure; also those who have to buy it. 
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EVENING. 








BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Look, dearest, look at the gentle moon— 

How sweetly siniles, this eve of June, 

Her round bright eye in the cloudless sky, 

As though she delighted to gaze from on high, 

On the earth, which her light must leave too soon, 
She is beautiful there upon her throne— 

But she reigneth not in her beauty above; 

For, shine as she will, there’s a brighter still, . 
And a dearer, because she is all my own. 


The numberless stars are winking there, 

On their unseen thrones in the soundless air; 

And pure and clear in the atmosphere 

Is the glitter of each revolving sphere. 

The stgs are bright, and surpassing fair, 

As they shine, with their constant look of love, 

On the earth beneath, from the azure above:— 

But these eyes of thine more brightly shine, 
Through the veil of mist which the teardrops wove. 


Around us, the silent solitudes 

Of the undisturbed and untroubled woods, 
Are singing a hymn with their voices dim, 
Like the murmur of some unquiet stream— 
As though the spirit that in them broods, _ 
Were moaning in slumberous sadness there; 
Rocked by the wings of the wandering air. 
*Tis a pleasant noise—but thy gentle voice 
Is a sweeter antidote to care. 


I am happy to-night—for thou art mine, 

As deeply and truly as I am thine: 

I am happy te-night—for thine eyes of light 

Have made the gloom of existence bright, 

Like beacons that over the sea-path shine. 

I ask not the glittering gifts of fame, 

Toshed their brilliance upon my name— 

I would not part with thy glorious heart, 

For a glory to make the giant world tame. 
Arkansas, June 27, 1834. 
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HENRY M’MUOURRAY....A TALE OF WO. 








joy the first dawning of a better day,—a day when Erin’s 


same sensitive feelings, when batiled in his patriotic en- 


tined to spead his days; not for association with a people 


gathered to the dust; but for a land which he knew only in 
the dreams of his boyhood, and in the few bright pages 


cheerless annals. 
to the sons of freedom in the land of Washington; but he 
walked in spirit among the tombs and temples of his own. 
loved isle of the ocean. 


sphere of thought and action, alas! that all his energies 
should be wasted in dreams which were never to be reali- 





BY G. H, WILCOX. 





Ascagerly the barred-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded sou! would through his bosom eat.— Ch: Harold. 
Henry McMurray was born in that great emporium of 
commerce—that common receptacle of banished noblemen 
—of ignoble refugees from the justice of other Jands—and 
that fierce arena of party politics, which the Indians cal- 
led Manhattan, the Dutch Nieuw Amsterdam, and the 
English Newyork. His father, a lineal descendant of the 
kings of Connaught, was a distinguished, and of course an 
obnoxious, member of the patriotic association of ‘United 
Irishmen,” made immortal by the gallant and unshrinking 
adherence of its members to the cause of human liberty 
and the rights of their countrymen, as well as by the en- 
roliment of such names as Emmet and Orr on the long 
catalogue of its martyred champions. 

Proscribed and hanted by the minions of despotism, 
with the fate of the elder Emmet already impending over 
his head, and saved from it only by the sheltering caution 
of his friends; he was literally forced from the land of his 
birth and the ecenes of his brilliant and daring manhood; 
not by the dread of governmental vengeance, but by the 
importunity of desponding associates, who could not con- 
sent to see another victim laid on the reeking altar of op- 
pression. 

By the aid of his personal and political friends, he was 
enabdled to effect a clandestine embarkation from Belfast, 
and arrived safely in Newyork in the spring of 1804. A 
small remnant of his princely fortune, saved from the gen- 
eral wreck of confiscation, together with his young and 

recently married’wife, arrived at the same port in a few 
weeks after his landing. 

James McMurray, the father of our hero, was a man 
of unshrinking courage, and undying devotion to country 
and to liberty. Like his more fortunate fellow pilgrim, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, he possessed a brilliancy of intel- 
lect, and a profundity of general and legal knowledge, 
which might have raised him to the highest honors of the 
land of his adoption. But his sensitive spirit brooded 
over the gloomy ruins of his father land with a bitterness 

which no philosophy could sweeten, and the evil effects of 
which, not even the stern decrees of destiny could obvi- 
ete. The fires of baffled and disappointed patriotism 
ourned within him with consuming energy, and the frail 





fluence of the morbid and deep wounded spirit which 
dwelt within it. 

He lived only to see the birth of a son—to consecrate 
him to liberty, and charge the mother who bore him to tell 
him of the wrongs of Ireland. He died:—and with him 
fell the last priest who had ministered at the shrine of 
Irish patriotism; and with him slumbered the generous 
spirit which had made Erin’s sons sigh for freedom. 
Faithfully was the maternal task fulfilled. The wid- 
owed mother, whose mind was deeply imbued with the 
same spirit which had governed the every action of the 
husband of ‘her youth and the father of her son, now spoke 
to that son inthe sweet tones of maternal love, but in the | 
strong language of unyielding patriotism, of the wrongs, | 
the oppressions and the woes of his father land. She pic- 
tured to his youthful imagination, in glowing colors, the 
deeds of daring, the patriotic, but unavailing struggles of 
that band of generous spirits which gave an Emmet to 
the gibbet and a Rowan to the dungeon, in the glorious 
effort to free the land of their birth from the yoke of a for- 
eign despot, which was grinding them and theirs to the 
dust; and charged him by the memory of his sire anc the 
love he bore to her who had nurtured him, to devote his 
energies to the welfare of the land which had been theirs, 
and from which they had been driven by the relentless 
persecution of foreign taskmasters. She charged him to 
let no opportunity pass by unimproved; but to hail with 





sons should again awake to the rescue of their trampled 
rights and buried liberties. Alas! for our hero, that such 
an occasion never offered. 

As he grew to manhood—as his mental energies were 
developed, he exhibited the same spirit of generous de- 
votion to liberty, the same brilliancy of intellect, and the 


deavors, which had stung the bosom of his sire, and, at 
almost the commencement of his reverses, sent him in sor- 
row to an early grave. 

-He was educated, not for the land in which he was des- 


among whom he was to live and labor, and at last be 


which dazzle and bewilder in the chaos of its dark and 
He trod the same soil which gave birth 


Fitted by nature for the most enlarged and liberal 


zed; and his youth employed in treasuring resources 
which were destined never to be rendered available. 

And here we may pause to remark, that true greatness 
and the elements of extensive usefulness consist in the 
faculty of accommodating ourselves to circumstances, 
and in making our moral and mental energies available, 
whenever and however we may besituated. This princi- 
ple was fully illustrated and its correctness established in 
the history of the distinguished Irish exiles, some of 
whose names are introduced into this narrative.— 
While the younger Emmet, McNeven, Sampson and 
others, by acting upon the principie here laid down, rose 
to enviable pre-eminence in the land of their adoption; 
their no less illustrious compeer, the father of our hero, 
by forgetting the duties which arose from his new rela- 
tions to society and the world, ended his few years of 
unbroken sorrow in an early and almost unhonored grave, 
entailing on those dearest to him, whom he left behind, 
a life of wo, and on one, ignominious death. 

But to retern toour narrative. Henry McMurray grew 
to manhood. He panted for some demonstration of re- 
turning political life in those whom he persisted in calling 
hiscountrymen. But the fetters of their vassalage were 
too strung to admit a hope of their being broken by physi- 
eal energy. The political condition of surrounding na- 
tions told them too plainly that the first step towards re- 
sisting aggression would be the knell of all their hopes, 
and would bring desolation to their land by the brutal 
agency of foreign mercenaries. ‘True, the eloquence of 
her sons continued to thunder in the legislative halls of 
her foreign task-masters; but its effect was that of the 
thunder rolling in the distance, while its influence was 
only felt in the gloomy rumbling of its ominous echoes. 
Minor grievances were indeed redressed; but the clank- 
ing of the political bondman’s chain contined to resound 
through the air on which had broken the impassioned and 
glowing eloquence of her now fallen champions. 

Young McMurray had now arrived at a time of life when 
the ardent and pent up feelings of a talented and ambi- 
tious man require an object on which to lavish the treas- 
ured energies of his mind, and to give vent to the feel- 
ings, which, smothered for years, now swelled tc bursting 
his generous bosom. .As we have seen, he stood aloof’ 
from all the scenes of exciting interest which the land of 
his birth presented to his narrowed and circumscribed am- 
bition. He had but one single object in the great world to 








tenement of clay was soon worn out by the corroding in- 





engage his attention. This he pursued in the dreams of 


— ss ) 
ing years, with a steady aim which excluded subjects of 
more immediate importance and higher promise, entirely 
from his view; and the cheerlessness of the prospect that 
greeted his eys as he turned it towards the land, which, 
with all its faults and all its woes, was still his cherished, 
idol, only served to increase the energy of his concen- 
trated affection. 

He had married,—and an American wife! . It will not 
be hard to discover in this brief sketch of his early hig. 
tury, that his inclinations and habits unfitted him for the 
endearments and the duties of domestic life. And stil], 
he thought he loved! While sitting in moody silence, 
brooding over the dense darkness which enshrouded the 
objects of his vain ambition, and which gave premature 
warning of the frutlessness of his intended patriotic la- 
bors, he dreamed not that he was stinging to death a bo. 
som that beat only for him and his happiness. While 
wandering in unbroken revery among the relics of his 
father’s distinguished compeers who slumbered in an A. 
merican soil, and dwelling with absorbing interest on ey. 
ery object which reminded him of the Jand of their fath- 
ers, he thought not of the pangs which he occasioned ina 
heart which could not bear even an ideal rival. 

His wife loved him with a pure and deep devotion. 
Nought but the want of mental power prevented her from 
entering into the depth of his feelings, and making his 
hopes and fears her own. But his objects and aims were 
above her comprehension and beyond the reach of her 
sympathy. She only fancied that his bosom beat not for 
her, and that the hours which should be devoted to domes. 
tic endearments, and fireside joys, were occupied with 
thoughts and feelings in which herself and her happiness 
had no share. 

We have said she lacked the mental energy to avpreci- 
ate the character and motives of her husband. Perhaps 
we were wrong. It may be that her habits of mind and 
thought had only unfitted her to participate in his vain 
and delusive schemes of usefulness and glory—that her 
American education and associations had taught her the 
impracticability of raising the beacon lights of liberty 
among a people slumbering inglorously in their chairs, 
or aroused from their lethargy at uncertain intervals to fit- 
ful and distracting intestine commotions. But it has 
somehow happened, that men of great sensibility, deep 
feeling and exalted talent, have been blighted in their con- 
nubial hopes, and have drunk to the dregs the bitter cup 
of domestic disappointment. The history of literature 
is full of instances of this kind. Let those of Milton, 
Byron, Shakspeare and our hero, suffice for our present 
purpose. After numerous unhappy domestic misunder- 
standings which left behind them the most embittering 
recollections, Mrs. McMurray, with tears of grief at her 
dire misfortunes, and with a love, once deep and tender, 
now turned to fiendish hatred by real or fancied neglect 
and contempt, returned to ber friends, and would see her 
husband no more. 

At first this blow divided his thoughts and turned them 
back with fearful energy upon himself. But by degrees 
he returned despite her desertion, and the current of his 
mind relapsed into its former channel. His ardor increas- 
ed in the cause to which his life had been devoted, and he 
now resolved on the preposterous plan of raising an army 
sufficiently formidable to give protection to the inhabi- 
tants until they could organize their internal forces, and 
proceed forthwith to Ireland! 

What though to support such an army he had’ bute 
moderate fortune, and no extraordinary facilities for rais 
ing funds? What though it was impossible from the na- 
ture of things, to raise such a force with sufficient secrecy 
to prevent the English government from having an army 
of her trained veterans on the spot sufficiently large to 
drown his armament before it could possibly effect a Jand- 
ing? All experience goes to show that no scheme is too 
extravagant and preposterous to find favor with a diseased 
and unbalanced mind, so it run in the channel of its ar- 
dent and uncalculating desires. 

At this time his mother died. She had been more than 
mother to him; she had been his preceptress and guide. 
She had entered with the warmth of enthusiasm into all 
his feelings; had fanned into flame the native fires of his 
patriotic ambition. She had been his counsellor in all his 
visionary and impracticable schemes for ameliorating the 
political condition of his father’s countrymen. As he saw 
her laid inthe tomb, he felt that he stood alone in a cheer- 
less and sorrowful world. The little elastictiy and buoy- 
ancy of spirit which had once been his, now left him; 
and he felt that he was an exile and a stranger in the land 
of his birth. He had few friends; for the singleness of 
purpose, and consequent habit of abstractedness and sol- 
itude which had been his distinguishing characteristics 
through life, had cut him off from the sympathy, and al- 
most from the acquaintaince of those among whom he mo- 
ved. Nightiy he paid his orisonsat her tomb; and inthe 
wild enthusiasm of his devotion, he fancied the temple of 
nature lighted to the rites his pious idolatry. To him, it 
was not merely the resting place of his only friend, but it 
was the grave of buried joys. Beside it, he lingered an 
wept; and calling on a mother’s spirit to witness the vow 








his childhood, and in the gloomy reveries of his ripen- 


breathed over the sod that covered her ashes, he swore 
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undying devotion to that cause to which had already been 
‘ven the lives of both his parents. 
given *y ae ree 

He now deemed ais last tie of kindred broken, and gave 
all his energies to the cause to which his life had been de- 
yoted with undivided zeal. Among the companions of 
his childhood, he sought in. vain for kindred spirits. He 
had stood aloof from them in the days when he might 
have secured their Jove and their sympathy. His solitary 
habits and disposition had alienated their affections; and 
now, when he sought their friendly aid and co-operation, 
he found no listeners to his wild and delusive schemes. 
Even the exiled sons of his father land were too happy in 
that of their adoption to risk their all in a cause 80 ho- 
jy, but in which the chances of success were all against 
ee with the belief, that in the busy scenes of 
commerce, and amid the din of accumulating wealth, the 
last vestige of generous sympathy for the woes of the op- 
pressed had slumbered forever, he resolved to leave the 
home of his boyhood and the place of his birth, to seek in 
other and better portions of this wide spread country for 
those who could enter into his feelings, and who would 
second his views in the same spirit of burning enthust- 
asm With which they had long lived in his own bosom. 

In his desponding and cheerless dreamings, he had for- 
gotten that his waut of success originated in the imper- 
fect knowledge and erroneous views of human nature and 
human character; he forgot that he was as ignorant of men 
and the impulses which actuate and govern them, as they 
were of himand of the uncummunicated, uncommunica- 
ble feelings, wishes and hopes, which burned in the secret 
recesses of his own bosom! He knew not that the misun- 
derstanding was mutual, and that the love of liberty liv- 
ed and burned in the bosoms of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded with the same intensity which was consuming 
him; nor did he dream that while his life was spent in 
vainly seeking to kindle a spark of liberty in a land im- 
mersed in the great ocean of moral and physical servitude, 
they were feeding and ministering at its great altar-fire in 
the country of Washington. 

He had heard of the chivalrous and fearless spirit of the 
liberty-loving sons of the West. The gallant deeds of 
noble daring which had made her hardy and adventurous 
pioneers immortal; the story of their labors, their courage 
and their sufferings at Tippecanoe, at the battle grounds 
of the Raisin and the Thames, as well as their countless 
dangers, conquests and victories, in the days of their great- 
est peril, while redeeming the soil, now cultivated by the 
hands of freemen, from the gloomy grandeur of nature’s 
solitudes, and from the hands of the merciless savages who 
roamed, in primitive wildness, through them, inspired 
him with new hope; and he determided with them to 
make a final effort to effect something in the cause which 
had engrossed every thought of his brief, cheerless, and usc- 
less life. 

Inthe summer of 1828, he crossed the Alleghanies, and 
commenced, as he journeyed westward, with the eager 
earpestness of an ardent and generous spirit, the labors of 
his mission. He found that he had not been deceived in 
his estimate of Western character; but, alas for him! he 
met with few so destitute of common discretion as to sec- 
ond his wild and romantic views. He was more than ev- 
er mortified and discouraged; for the frankness and free- 
dom of his new associates would not allow them to be 
content with refusal; but they dealt freely with him and 
his projects. So deep, however, was his devotion to the 
cause in which his whole soul was enlisted, that no defeat 
could conquer, and no obloquy could deter him. He press- 
ed forward without hope, it is true, but with all the un- 
yielding perseverance and convulsive energy which des- 
peration could inspire. 

His jl fortune had made him sensitive to an unusual 
degree, upon the subject which engrossed every feeling of 
his heart. The slightest and most delicate counsel from 
those who, from the kindest motives and in the most deli- 
cate manner, sought to dissuade him from his purpose, 
would ruffle his temper,—and a sneer would drive him to 
desperation. 

At this time, he laid his heart open to a gentleman of 
wealth, talent, and consequence, and pleaded his cause 
with all the obtrusive eloquence of an ardent heart and 
bewildered intellect. He had calculated on the wealth 
and influence of this distinguished citizen, and would not 
rejinquish the fond hope of his cordial aid and efficient co- 
operation. In vain the gentleman asserted the utter 
hopelessness of the cause in which he was urged to en- 
gage: in vain did he assure him that the first step would 
be in violation of a positive law of the land. Young Mc- 

Murray would take no denial. He had unbosomed him- 
self to one who had the means of assisting him; he had 
laid his plans before that individual without even the 
smallest share of reserve, which had marked his inter- 
course with others; and on his success in this instance 
seemed to restall his hopes. He insisted: the gentleman 
refused peremptorily, but courteously. He would not be 
denied; and the stranger becoming provoked by his ob- 
trusive pertinacity, vented, in no measured terms, the 
spleen which ‘lay treasured in his aristocratic bosom a- 
iinst Ireland and Irishmen. 
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Young McMurray writhed a moment in mental agony, 
then gave himself up to desperation. He cast at first a 
contemptuous, then a frantic and furious eye on the man 
before whom he had just bowed in the attitude of suppli- 
cation; and then, by a fatal thrust with the stiletto, laid 
him dead at his feet! 

He was immediately arrested, and committed to await 
his trial for murder. Indeed, he made no attempt at re- 
sistance or escape. By anot uncommon mental ha!lucina- 
tion, he fancied himself a martyr to a cause in which he 
had spent his life in arduous but unavailing exertions; and 
he already imagined his name recorded on the catalegue 
of freedom’s martyred heroes. He was indifferent to his 
fate, or seemed rather to wish the hours to hasten, that he 
might be permitted to join the great congregation of his 
country’s sainted champions, with whom he had held con- 
verse in the dreamlike visions of his brief but wild and 
romantic existence. Alas! that his day should go down, 
not in the mellowed splendor of its sun-set glories, but 
in the clouds and storms of its dark and cheerless morn- 
ing. ; 

The circumstance of the murder of so distinguished a 
personage as the deceased; the mystery which hung over 
the character and history of the perpetrator; and the nov- 
elty of the business in which he hed been engaged, made 
the whole subject a inatter of deep and wide-spread inter- 
est. The story, in all the coloring of exagerated aggra- 
vation, soon reached every hamlet and village in the coun- 
try. The unwelcome intelligence had reached the ears of 
the ‘widowed wife” of his youth, who had now become 
the object of his anxious solicitude. At times, in the 
highest flights of his bewildered imagination, he fancied 
that she, with her American education, feelings, and pre- 
judices, had been'the cause of all his calamities; and that, 
through some mysterious agency, she had been the means 
of frustrating all his schemes. In moments of calmer 
and more rational reflection, his bosom heaved with re- 
gret at her sorrows and her misfortunes; and in tones of 
relenting agony, he would pronounce himself her murder- 
er. He spoke of her as the bright flower of a sunny sea- 
son, blasted by the withering touch of one who had no 
sympathy, in the ardor of her youthful feelings, and who 
had spread around him an atmosphere which chilled the 
warmest breathings of her pure and glowing love. 

The knowledge of his situation and impending fate, 
drove from her mind every thought of his former wrongs, 
and he now lived in her heart only as the cherished idol of 
her bridal days. She flew to the scene of his crime, his 
sufferings, and ignominious death, with all the ardor and 
devotion of her brightest days. - Amid the toils and the 
difficulties of her lengthened way, she thought only of him 
and the relief she fancied her presence, forgiveness and 
sympathy, would afford him in this hour of his sorrow and 
evening of his existence. 

She arrived only in time to see the incensed and gath- 
ering throng bearing him with execrations to the place of 
execution. She wasadmitted to his presence in his last 
hour, and gave him, from her own lips, the welcome as- 
surance that past injuries were all forgiven: and as every 
hope of earthly pardon, save from her, had departed, she 
charged him to soothe his excited feclings, and to die in 
peace. The accents of forgiveness from the lips of the in- 
jured one, fell on his.ear with all the sweetness of Heaven; 
but he could not obtain his own. He embraced her with 
a tenderness which seemed to remind her of the dreams 
of love which her girlish days had known; but whilethey 
gave her a joy which naught but the horrid parapherna 
lia of death with which they were surrounded could em- 
bitter, they were stinging his own bosom with the adder- 
like poison of remorse. 

As she was borne from him to a little distance, in all 
the agony of wo, he could not endurea single view of her 
unearthly and distracted appearance. He then relapsed 
into all the wildness of his former dreamings. He again 
fancied himself about to join the immortal throng who 
had given their lives to the cause of liberty; and his heart 
hardened towards her before whom it had just melted in 
contrition. He struggled hard against his better feelings, 
for at that moment they were infinitely more torturing 
than those of hatred and contempt. But even at that 
moment, 


¢¢____ me He dared not throw 
One look upon that death-like brow! 
Else had his rising heart betray’d 
Remorse for all the wreck it made.”’ 


In wild and frantic tones, he spoke to the assembled 
multitude, of the days of freedom and glory; which, in 
the midnight of his thoughts, he fancied he saw dawning 
on his father-land. He told them that the bright spirits 
of her Emmets and her Orrs beckoned him to come, and 
the congregated host of Erin’s sainted sons stood ready to 
hail the arrival of another doomed and murdered patriot. 
With language like this on his lips, and disdaining to 
await the fatal signal for the executioner to do his duty, 
he sprang from the form, and after a short struggle—faint 
and feeble—all was over. 
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crated spot where slumber the bones if the dead, may be 
seen an unmarked and undistinguished grave where rest 
the unhonored ashes of the guilty, miserable, and unfor- 
tunate Henry McMurray. Beside it stands an humble 
stone, which will perpetuate the memory of a child of sor- 
row, whose repose can no more be broken by the contempt 
or neglect of the one she Joved. ‘That stone marks the 
grave of the murderer’s wife. She lingered in sorrow a 
few months near the spot where her husband was laid,— 
and charged her friends to place all that was mortal of her 
beside his unhonored tomb. 
Louisville, Ky: 
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We have said, in our notice of this volume, that there is fine writing in 
It is 
from the “Dark Maid of Illinois.” Pierre is one of the early French 


it. How rich is the following description of a prairie on fire! 


emigrants—a hair-dreaser in fact, but a universal genius—and is just 
married to a daughter of thechief of the Ulipi. His bride is taking 
hima ramble—and a fine one it is. 


A BURNING PRAIRIE. 


As soon asthey were out of sight of the village, Pierre 
offered her his arm, but the arch girl darted away, laugh- 
ing, shaking her black tresses, which streamed in the air 
behind her, as she leaped over the logs and glided through 
the thickets. Pierre liked her none the less for this ev- 
idence of coquetry, but gaily pursued his beautiful bride, 
for whom he began to feel the highest admiration. Her 
figure was exquisitely moulded, and the exercise in which 
she was now engaged displayed its gracefulness to the 
greatest advantage. There was a novelty, too, in the 
adventure, which pleased the gay-hearted Frenchman;— 
and away they ran, mutually amused and mutually satis- 
fied with each other. 

Pierre was an active young fellow, and, for a while, 
followed the beautiful savage with a creditable degree of 
speed; but, unaccustomed tothe obstacles which impeded 
the way, he soon became fatigued. His companion slack- 
ened her pace when she found him lingering behind; and, 
when the thicket was more than usually intricate, kindly 
guided him through the most practicable places,—always, 
however, keeping out of his reach; and whenever he 
mended his pace, or showed an inclination to overtake her, 
she would dart away, looking back over her shoulder, 
laughing, and coquetting, and inviting him to follow. For 
a time this was amusing enough, and quite to the taste of 
the merry barber; but the afternoon was hot, the perspi- 
ration flowed copiously, and he began to doubt the expe- 
diency of having to catch a wife, or win even a gold mine 
by the sweat of his brow—especially in a new country. 
Adventurers to newly discovered regions expect to get 
things easily; the fruits of labor may be found at home. 

On they went in this manner, until Pierre, wearied out, 
was about to give up the pursuit of his light-heeled bride, 
when they reached a spot where the ground gradually as- 
cended, until, all at once, they stood upon the edge of an 
elevated and extensive plain. Our traveler had heretofore 
obtained partial glimpses of the prairies, but now saw one 
of those vast plains, for the first time, in its breadth and 
randeur. Its surface was gently uneven; and, as he 
1appened to be placed on one of the highest swells, he 
looked over a boundless expanse, where not a single tree 
intercepted the prospect or relieved the monotony. He 
strained his vision forward, but the plain was boundless; 
marking the curved line of its profile on the far distant 
horizon. The effect was rendered more striking by the 
appearance of the setting sun, which had sunk to the level 
of the farthest edge of the prairie, and seemed like a globe 
of fire resting upon the ground. Pierre looked around 
him with admiration. The vast expanse—destitute of 
trees, covered with tall grass, now dried by the summer’s 
heat, and extending, as it seemed to him, to the western 
verge of the continent—excited his special wonder, Lit- 
tle versed in geography, he persuaded himself that he had 
reached the western boundary of the world, and beheld 
the very spot where the sun passed over the edge of the 
great terrestrial plane. There was no mistake. He had 
achieved an adventure worthy the greatest captain of the 
age. His form dilated, and his eye kindled, with a 
consciousness of his own importance. Columbus had dis- 
covered a continent, but he had traveled to the extreme 
verge of the earth’s surface, beyond which nothing re- 
mained to be discovered. ‘Yes,’ he solemnly exclaimed, 
“there is the end of the world! How fortunate am I to 
have approached it by daylight, and with a guide; other- 
wise, I might have stepped over in the dark, and have 
fallen—I know not where!” 

The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass,ana as 
ecmposedly waiting his pleasure, when he discovered Jar, 

masses of smoke rolling upward in the west. He pointed 
towards this new phenomenon, and endeavored to obtain 
some explanation of its meaning; but the bride, if she 
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understood his enquiry, had no means ef reply. There ig 
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a language of looks which is sufficient for the purposes 
of love. The glance of approving affection beams ex- 
pressively from the eye, and finds its way in silent elo- 

uence to the heart. No doubt that the pair, whose bri- 
dal day we have described, had already learned, from each 
other’s looks, the confession which they had no other com- 
mon language to convey; but the intercourse of signs can 
go nofarther. It is perfectly inadequate to the interpreta- 
tion of natural phenomena; and the Indian maid was un- 
able to explain that singular appearance which so puzzled 
her lover. But discovering, from the direction to which 
he pointed, that his curiosity was strongly excited, the 
obliging girl arose, and ledthe way towards the west.— 
They walked for more than an hour. Pierre insensibly 
became grave and silent, and his sympathising companion 
unconsciously fell into the same mood. He had taken her, 
hand, which she now yielded without reluctance, and they 
moved slowly, side by side, over the plain; she with a 
submissive and demure air, and he alternately admiring 
his beautiful bride, and throwing suspicious glances atthe 
novel scene around him. The sun had gone down, the 
breeze had subsided, and the stillness of death was hang- 
ing over the prairie. Pierre began to have awful sensa- 
tions. Though bold and volatile, a something like fear 
crept over him, and he would have turned back; but the 
pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis in anticipa- 
tion, preventedhim. He felt mean—for no man of spirit 
ever becomes seriously alarmed without feeling a sense of 
degradation. There is something so unmanly in fear, 
that, although no bosom is entirely proof against it, we 
feel ashamed to acknowledge its influence even to our- 
selves. Our hero looked forward in terror, yet was too 
proud to turn back.. Superstition was beginning to throw 
its misty visions about his fancy. He had taken a step 
contrary to the advice of his father confessor, and was in 
open rebellion against the church; and he began to fear 
that some evil spirit, under the guise of an Indian maid, 
was seducing him away todestruction. At all events, he 
determined not to go much farther. 


The shades of night had begun to close, when they a- 
gain ascended one of those elevations which swell so 
radually that the traveler scarcely remarks them until 
reaches the summit, and beholds from a commanding 
eminence, a boundless landscape spread before him. The 
veil of night, without concealing the scene, rendered it in- 
distinct; the undulations of the surface were no longer 
perceptible; and the prairie seemed a perfect plain. One 
phenomenon astonished and perplexed him: before him 
the prairie was lighted up with a dim but supernatural bril- , 
liancy, like that of a distant fire, while behind was the} 
blackness of darkness. An air of solitude reigned over, 
that wild plain, and not a sound relieved the desolation 
of the scene. Achill crept over him ashe gazed around, 
and not an object met his eye but that dark maid, who; 
stood in mute patience by his side, as waiting his plea- 
sure; but on whose features, as displayed by the uncer- 
tain lighi that glimmered on them, a smile of triumph 
seemed to play. He looked again, and the horizon gleam- 
ed brighter and brighter, until a fiery redness rose above 
its dark outline, while heavy, slow moving,masses of cloud 
curled upward above it. It was evidently the intense re- 
flection, and the voluminous smoke, of a vast fire. In 
another moment tlie blaze itself appeared, first shooting 
up at one spot, and then at another, and advanciag, until 
the whole line of horizon was clothed with flames, that 
rolled around, and curled, and dashed upward, like the 
angry wavesof aburning ocean. The simple Frenchman 
had never heard of the fires that sweep over our wide prai- 
ries inthe autumn, nor did it enter into his head that a 
natural cause could produce an effect so terrific. The 
whole western horizon was clad in fire, and, as far as the 
eye could see, to the right and left, was one vast confla- 
ration, having the appearance of angry billows of a fiery 
iquid, dashing against each other, and foaming, and 
throwing flakes of burning spray into theair. ‘There was 
a roaring sound like that caused by the conflict of waves. 
A more terrific sight could scarcely be conceived; nor 
was it singular that an unpractised eye should behold in 
that scene a wide sea of flame, lashed into fury by some 
internal commotion. 


Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror thrilled 
his scul. His worse fears were realised in the tremendous 
landscape. He saw before him the lake of fire prepared 
for thedevilandhisangels. ‘The existence of sucha place 
of punishment he had never doubted; but, heretofore, it 
had been a mere dogma of faith, while now it appeared 











of this eventful day, had enlivened his heart by its joy- 
ous tones, now filled him with terror. It seemed the yell 
of a demon—the triumphant scream of hellish delight over 
the downfall of his soul. The dark maid of Illinois, so 
lately an object of love, became, in his distempered fan- 
cy, a minister of vengeance—a fallen angel sent to tempt 
him to destruction. A supernatural strength and swift- 
ness gave wings to his flight, as he bounded away with 
the speed of the ostrich of the desert; but he seemed, to 
himself, to crawl sluggishly, and, whenever he cast a 
glance behind, that mysterious girl of the prairie was 
laughing at his heels. He triej to invoke the saints, but, 
alas! in the confusion of his mind, he could not recollect 
the names of more than half adozen, nor determine which 
was the most suitable one to be called upon in such an 
anomalous case. Arrived at the forest, he dashed head- 
long through its tangled thickets. Neither.the darkness, 
or any obstacle, checked his career; but scrambling over 
fallen timber, tearing through copse and briar, he held his 
way, bruised and bleeding, through the forest. At last he 
reached the village, staggered into a lodge which happen- 
ed to be unoccupied, and sank down insensible! 


RUINS OF AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


The traveler pauses here to indulge that pensive train 
of thought, which is always awakened by the sight of the 
deserted habitations of man. How sacred is the spot 
which a human being has consecrated by making it his 
home! With what awe do we tread over the deserted 
threshhold, and gaze upon the dilapidated wall! The feel- 
ing is the same in kind, however it may differ in degree, 
whether we survey the crumbling ruins of a castle or the 
miserable relics of a hamlet. The imagination loves to 
people the deserted scene, to picture the deeds of its for- 
mer inhabitants, and to revive the employments of those 
who now slumber in the tomb. ‘The hearth-stone, which 
once glowed with warmth, is cold, and the silence of death 
is brooding over that spot which was once the seat of 
festivity. Here the warrior trod, in the pride of manhood, 
arrayed in martial panoply, and bent on schemes of plun- 
der and revenge. Here stood the orator and the hoary 
seer. Here were witnessed the sports of youth, and the 
gossip of old age. The maiden was here in the modest 
garb of youthful loveliness, listening with downcast eye 
to the voice of adulation, or laughing away the hours with 
the careless joy of youthful hilarity; the wife was seen 
surrounded by the maternal cares, and the quiet blandish- 
ments, of domestic life; and the child sported in boister- 
ous mirth. Yes—it is the same feeling; the wretched 
wigwam of the poor Indian wasas much his home as the 
villa of the Roman senator; and, although the ruins of 
the one, from their superior magnificence, may excite 
more curiosity than those of the other, the shadow that 
rests upon the heart, as we Jinger among either, is equally 
indueed by sympathy for the fallen fortunes of those who 
once flourished and are now no more. Men are callous 
to the sufferings of the living, but few tread with indiffer- 
ence over the ashes of the dead, or view with insensibility 
the relics of ancient days. 


Allare gone. Some are banished, and others, as the 
scripture beautifully expresses it, are not; the graves of 
the dead may be faintly discerned in the neglected fields, 
but the foot-prints of those who have'fled to other lands, 
have long vanished from the green sward and the neg- 
lected streets. It was thus with Nineveh and Babylon; it 
was thus with the desecrated seats of the Druids, and 
with the strong castles of feudal Europe. The story of 
what they once were lives in song and history; romance 
has gathered a few fragments, and entwined them with 
the fabulous creations of genius; but the eye of the spec- 
tator, seeking the traces of a vanished reality, finds only 
the ruins of mouldered edifices, and the ashes of the un- 
conscious dead. 


However unsatisfactory may be our researches in such 
scenes, we linger among them with mournful pleasure.— 
There is something which is remarkably exciting in the 
contrast between the present andthe past. Nothing sei- 
zes the imagination so suddenly, or so strongly, asa vivid 
exhibition of death or desolation contrasted with posses- 
sion, and life, and loveliness. All,that once was, is gone 
or ischanged. We repose secure, surrounded by solitude 
and peace, where the warrior cnce stood at bay, and where 
danger beat against the ramparts as the waves dash against 
the rock-bound shore. Where there was life, we stand in 
the midst of death. The abodes of those who once lived 








before him in its terrible reality. He thought he could 
plainly distinguish gigantic black forms dancing in the 
flames, throwing up their long misshapen arms, and writh- 
ing their bodies into fantastic shapes, Uttering a piercing 
shriek, he turned and fled with the swiftness of an ar- 
row. Fear gave new vigor to the muscles which had be- 
fore been relaxed with fatigue, and his feet, so lately 
heavy, now touched the ground with the light and springy 
tread of the antelope. Yet, to himself, his steps seemed 
to linger, as if his heels were lead. 


are deserted, and an awful silence prevails. ‘“he reptile 
and the wild beast have taken possession of the spot for- 
merly occupied by the social circle. The weed and the 
briar cover the dilapidated hearth-stone, and conceal the 
long-forgotten grave. As we gaze at these things, a feel- 
ing of sympathy is awakened in Savor ef the departed in- 
habitant ;—however unamiable his character—however 
fierce or wicked he may have been, the blast of desolation 
has passed over him, and the heart spontaneously yields 
its forgiveness to those sins and errors that have been pun- 





The Indian girl clapped her hands and laughed aloud as 














ished, aud the consequences of which sleep in the tomb 
with the aggressor and the victim. And we thiak of our- 








she pursued him, That laugh, which, at an earlier hour 





—_—_—__==" 
sleep—our habitations shall be given to the stranger, or be 
swept away by the hand of time; and the places that knew 
us once shall know us no longer, for ever. 


INFLUENCES. 


Oh! how many ties there are to bind the soul to earth: 
When the strongest are cut asunder, and the spirit feels 
itself cast loose from every bond which connects it with 
mortality, how imperceptibly does one’ little tendril after 
another become entwined about it, and draw it back with 
gentle violence! He who thinks he has but one love jg 
always mistaken. The heart may have one overmaster- 
ing affection, more powerful than all the rest, which, like 
the main root of the tree, is that which supports it;’ but if 
that be cut away, it will] find a thousand minute fibres stil] 
clinging to the soil of humanity. An absorbing passion 
may fill up the soul, and while it lasts, may throw a shade 
over the various obligations, and the infinite multitudes ot 
little kindnesses, and tender associations, that bind us to 
mankind; but when that fades, these are seen to twinkle 
in the firmament of life, as the stars shine, after the sup 
has gone down. Even the brute, and the lillies of the 
field, that neither toil nor spin, put in their silent claims; 
andthe heart that would have spurned the world, settles 
quietly down again upon its bosom. 








——— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





I promised, in a late number of the Mirror, to say some- 
thing to the Beethoven Society, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and the public in general, which I had a hope might be ben- 
eficial toall. I have fulfilled the promise to myself; but 
I find fo great objections in writing: ‘*First, to write any 
thing worth reading; and second, to find sensible men to 
read it.” My long article on this subject, I am afraid, will 
not be read by many; therefore, I propose to give it in short 
meter. 

The Beethoven Society has been organized for the im- 
provement of sacred music; that kind of music which is 
‘calculated to lift the soul of man to its Maker, God:—it 
extends its services for charitable purposes: it is a public 
benefit: and to prove the last assertion, one instance only 
need be named. When, at the time of our late great flood, 
numbers of families were driven from their homes and pla- 
ced under the hand of charity, the Beethoven Society gave 
$134, for their relief. Now. if this society is a public ben- 
efit,the public are in duty bound to encourage and support 
it. But I am again running into a long story that I am 
afraid will not be read; therefore, I will make my propo- 
sition. 

Let the Beethoven Society give one (or more if necessa- 
ry) oratorio for the benefit of the fund, to be applied ia 
erecting an edifice, to be called the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Let the people patronize it with all their might; for sure 
ly they get the worth of the money they give, in gratif- 
cation, if they have any soulsfor music. Let the Mechan- 
ics” Institute furnish, in their new building, a large hall, 
where concerts and oratorioscan be given. Let all musi- 
cians unite, and build up one society for sacred music, and 
Ihave no doubt but we shall soon see the day when there 
will be one spacious room, provided witha suitable organ, 
an orchestra, anda sufficient number of vocal performers 
to do justice to those sublime chorusses of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. United, we can stand and re 
joice together; divided, and our history is read! We are 
what Newyork was seven years ago, That city tried, 
with its 200,000 inhabitants, tomake a Handel and Haydn, 
and a Newyork sacred music society. They were divided! 
and they were nothing in the sacred musical world. They 














» Selves, and of those who are dear to us. We too shall 





are now uNiITED! and the Newyork sacred music society 
gave an oratorioon the 15th of last month for the benefit 
of the organ fund; the proceeds of the oratorio to be ap- 
propriated towards the erection of a splendid organ for the 
useof the society. Let us be up and doing. GUIDO. 





Transcript or News.—We perceive « steamboat 1s 
building at Paris on Mr. Burden’s plan, for the purpose of 
navigating the Seine between Rouen and Paris. Some 
ridiculously exaggerated statements in relation to its in- 
troduction in this country, are contained in the Paris 
Journal. ; 

The govenor general of India has subscribed 500 rupees 
towards the monument for the late Rammohun Roy. 

Greenwood Leflore, late chief of the Choctaw Indians 
is chosenja member of the legislature of Mississippi. 

A lisping, bashful sort of a genius went to see his 
sweetheart one night, and being rather hard run for mat- 
ter of conversation, said to her after a long pause:— 
“Thally, cid you ever thee an ow]! what big eyes they 
got, haint they.” 

The number of religious newspapers in the United 
states is said to be eighty-seven. 

Southcarolina, it is said, is the only state in the Union 
in which bank notes of a less denomination than one dol- 
lar are allowed to circulate. 
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Literary Norices.—Tales of the Border. By James 
Hall, author of “‘Legends of the West,” &c. 1 volume, 
12mo.—This work is from the press of Harrison Hall, 
Philadelphia, and is decidedly the most handsomely pub- 
lished volume of tales that we have ever seen. The pa- 
per and typography are beautiful, the binding and materi- 
als good and substantial, and the gilt device on the back 
of the volume,—a buffalo head above the lettered title, and 
a mammoth-bone beneath,—capital. All this is due to 
the publisher of the work, and we could not think our 
duty fulfilled till we had said it. 


The admirers of Mr. Hall’s writings will be pleased 
with this volume in another respect: two or three of the 
seven stories which it contains, are among his happiest 
efforts in that species of writing. We may instance, in 
evidence of what we say, the ‘French Village,” and the 
“Dark Maid of Illinois.” The former was written and 
published some years ago; and we have always regarded 
it as one of the three or four best western tales. From 
the latter we give a beautiful extract this week, descrip- 
tive of a burning prairie, &c. To us, “The Pioneer,”— 
(the first and longest story in the volume,) was dull, and 
“The Spy” insipid. Not so, however, were “The Silver 
Mine” and the ““New Moon.” We do not know that we 
were ever more interested in an Indian story, than in the 
one which bears the latter title. The character of the 
young and beautiful daughter of the ambitious chief, who 
is afterwards the broken-hearted wife, is finely drawn, 
and well sustained throughout. The sympathies of the 
reader, cannot be otherwise than strongly excited, as he 
follows her through her brief but unhappy domestic alli- 
ance with the avaricious and unprincipled white man.— 
There is fine writing in this volume; but it stands in our 
esteem, second to one or two of the previous works of its 
author. It is for sale at Mr. Drake’s, Main street, and 
Mr. Flash’s, east of the post-office. 


Rookwood: a Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard 
—1834.—This work is the first experiment of its author 
onthe public taste, and has been very successful. It has 
passed through two editions in London, and is now just 
republished in this country. It was highly commended in 
England, in many of the leading journals. It is of the 
old school of novels, which has been so successfully revi- 
ved by Bulwer, and which, now the leader of the histori- 
cal school has passed away, seems to us destined to re- 
sume its sway. 


The author of Rookwood wrote without the fear of that 
very respectable class of readers who peruse a novel for 
the sake of the moral they expect to find in it, before his 
eyes. And we now caution all those who get their moral- 
ity from novels, to abstain most scrupulously from glancing 
at these pages; for we have read them, and conceive our 
morality not a whit increased. But those who get their 
morality from the Bible, or some other befitting source, 
and who read novels for entertainment, will not value the 
work less because it does not illustrate some venerable old 
saw which has circulated on the earth time out of mind. 


The tale is well sustained generally, and some parts of 
itwith great spirit. Tothose who, like ourselves, prefer 
dwelling on the light and loveliness of human nature, the 
dark and death-enshrouding portions of the work will 
yield but little gratification. The first glimpse which 
we have of two of the principal characters, is at the dead 
hour of the. night, in a vault in which coffins are piled on 
coffins, that belong to the members of a family, whose 
destiny is wild and horrible. The Rookwood’s for sever- 
al generations, are represented as beings actuated only by 
jealousies, distrusts, suspicions, and the whole array of 
passions of the most fiencish character. Of course, no- 
thing of a pleasant nature is discoverable about them; 
and swayed by impulses the most unholy, we detect no 
conduct which does not outlaw them from the communion 
of the better endowed por‘ion of the human family. We 
say, we derived no satisfaction from those parts of the 
work which are devoted to the Rookwoods; and if there 
‘were no other characters introduced, we should condemn it 
a2 toto. 
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Dick Turpin, the celebrated highwayman who was hung 
at York nearly a century ago, is the author’s favorite char- 
acter. He is introduced to us as Jack Palmer, a spright- 
ly, witty character, and is of course, gifted with qualities 
which are fascinating It soon turns out, however, 
that he forsakes his alias, and comes before us as Dick 
Turpin, of whom everybody has heard. The method of 
some of our modern novelists who have picked up vagrants 
on the highway, and dressed them up as gentlemen heroes, 
has been very severely reprobated by those critics, who 
have taken upon themselvesthe responsibility of purging 
the public taste from an indulgence in all such iniquities. 
This is all very right for aught we know, and we will not, 
therefore, stop to question it; but their labors are very 
p oorly appreciated, for a gentleman highwayman or pick- 
pocket, will win more plaudits for his successful knave- 
ry from the majority of the readers of fiction, than 
virtue, honor, and magnanimity the most scrupulous, can 
possibly obtain. 


There is a very fine description of Turpin’s initiation 


second volume opens. They are all acquainted with 
Dick’s manner of life, and applaud the dexterity and ad- 
dress with which he appropriates the possessions of others 
to his own purposes. Sybil, a gipsy girl, is a fine crea- 
ture, and we regretted that the author’s relish for murder 
could not have been appeased without calling for her sac- 
rifice by her own hands. There area great many songs 
and ballads, which are sung by the different characters 
that grace the work; many of which are excellent. The 
author has a fine imagination, and indites a song with 
great spirit. 

But the finest part of the whole work, is a description of 
Dick Turpin’s ride from London to-York. Indeed, at 
this instant, we do not recollect a description of a ride 
that we enjoyed more, and wehave in our mind, Mazeppa, 
John Gilpin and Tam O’Shanter. The officers of justice dis- 
cover Dick in a house in the outskirts of London, and he 
mounts his mare, black Bess, and puts off in fine style.— 
They give chase. And the account of the race runs thro’ 
about forty goodly sized pages. Dick leaves London at 
sundown, and breakfasts next morning at York. The 
tradition of this equestrian exploit isstill believed by many 
among the lower classes in England; but it is palpably a fic- 
tion, as York is nearly two hundred miles from London, and 
as nothing but a Lapland witch, mounted on a broomstick, 
ever rode that distance inonenight. But the description 
of the featin Rookwood is admirable; and we advise all 
our readers, who can lay their hands on thesecond volume, 
to read it, if they are fond of animated scenes in prose, 
which is but poetry in a homelier garb than rhyme. 


On the whole, we think this work manifests powers of 
an uncommon character. The descriptions are all vivid, 
and every scene is placed definitely before the reader.— 
Mr. Ainsworth is a young man, and promises to attain 
great distinction among the writers of the day. 


Rookwood may be had of Josiah Drake, on Main street 
who has just received, among other valuable works, the 
seventh volume of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, which we may 
notice hereafter. 





Orv Acquatntances.—-There is nothing like an old 
acquaintance; especially if you have wandered from your 
youthful home, and taken up a residence in a land of 
strangers. To meet one in such a conditién, seems like 
a renewal of your former self ;—for an individual is essen- 
tially changed when he adopts a style of habit to which 
he is unaccustomed. If you are away from that spot, } 
whither your affections often turn in the calm hours of 
existence, and meetone with whom you have frequently 
interchanged feelings which the heart treasures, the ima- 
gination speedily compasses time and space, and you 
seem to be as you once were, a creature of hope, and reck- 
less of care. Friendships formed in maturity are very 
different from those of youth; for an acquaintance with 
the world makes one suspicious, and he is chary of be- 
stowing his confidence. In youth, we strike for pleasare; 
in manhood for interest. Men are for business, but the 
boy is for happiness. And in this, we think, is to be 
found the change which has been so frequently noticed, 
which romance deplores and philosophy laughs at. It 1s 
not that men have not the feelings by which they were 


into the fraternity of a party of gipsies, with which the || 





tributed, but because the circumstances in which they act 


require cautiousness and calculation. If this is not the 
truth, why do you, when you meet an old acquaintance, 
revive the feelings which you once enjoyed in all their 
former freshness-—and why have you not lost the capability 
of being delighted with that which was once the source 
of your greatest pleasures? 

One of the most common errors is the disparagement 
of the present by comparing it with the past. Such com- 
parisons are generally instituted when we are dissatisfied 
with things as they exist around us; and we seek a conso- 
lation by retreating from them to other scenes and times. 
The past then appears to us decorated by many imaginary 
splendors, and separated from the evils which attended 
its progress. The comparison which is drawn under such 
auspices must necessarily be unjust, but we accredit it for 
truth. When we meet with an.old acquaintance, we im- 
mediately refer to scenes in which a common interest is 
felt, and the conclusions drawn are unfavorable to the pre- 
sent and partial to the past. 

But an old acquaintance is loved by every one whose 
character has undergone no essential modification, For 
them we cherish feelings and harbor interests which are 
peculiar. They who cannot feel a strong interest in such 
an individual, have the best evidence that a change has 
been effected in their characters. They have found out 
new pursuits, and new objects on which to lavish affection. 
Those scenes which memory garners up most sacredly, 
and which to others are a source of exquisite pleasure, 
have lost the power of commanding their attention. When 
such a change is wrought in a person, some of hia best 
feelings are generally weakened. For the feelings which 
attach us to those who once shared our confidence and 
pleasures, belong to the heart and enhance its worth; and 
they cannot be sacrificed without a corresponding amount 
of its native sensibility. It is as stoical on the one hand 
to forget those whom we once esteemed and loved, asit 
is childish to undervalue what we at present possess by 
unfair comparisons, and to whine over the flight of years 
which remove us farther and farther from scenes for which 
we have entertained ardent attachment. In a rightly 
balanced mind, neither tendency obtains, but: both are es- 
timated in proportion as they yield a healthy sustenance 
to feelings which are in themselves truly valuable and 
make for our advantage. 





Transcript or News.—John A. Siebracht, a German, 
shot himsclf to the heart with a pistol, at Pittsburg, Pa. 
on Sunday of last week. His wife, who had thrown her 
arms around him in the vain hope of preventing him 
from the commission of the rash act, was herself slightly 


wounded with another pistol which he held at the same 
time in his hand, 


The library of the late ear! Spencer alone, exclusive of 
his pictures, is estimated at £200,000. This may 
give a notion of the state of literature in England in 
private life. 

A hotel, similar to the Astor hotel at Newyork, isto be 


erected at Neworleans. $150,000 have been subscribed 
for that purpose. 


A pillar taken from the Quincy quarry, weighs fifty 
tons. It is intended for the new courthouse at Boston. 


Among the other outlets to the overflowing philanthro- 
py so honorable to the British people, is a society in Lon- 
don for the relief of ‘‘adult orphans,” which would seem 
like manufacturing subjects for benevolence. 


There are 597 banks now in operation in the United 


States. Within the past thirty or thirty-five years, 25 
banks have closed, and 95 have failed. 





(pA notice of the St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, and 


of Mr. and Mrs. Hentz’s academy at Florence, Alabama, 
crowded out till our next. 





———— 








Jan. 24th, 1835, Joseph G. Irwin, a native of Franklin 
county, Pa.,aged 20 years. Inthe bloom of youth, death 
has deprived us, in him, of a promising flower. Chival- 
rous, amiable and industrious, he came among us—and was 
beloved by a numerous acquaintance. So long as the 














once inspired, that a change in their manner is to be at- 


good are appreciated by their friends, his memory will de- 
mand the tear of sympathy. 
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Tue Antmat Wortp.—We cannot take even a cur- 
sory survey of the host of living beings profusely spread 
over every portion of the globe, without a feeling of pro- 
found astonishment at the inconceivable variety of forms 
and constructions to Which animation has been imparted 
by creative power. What can be more calculated to ex- 
cite wonder than the diversity exhibited among insects, 
all of which, amidst endless modifications of shape, still 
preserve their conformity to one general plan of construc- 
tion? The number of distinct species of insects already 
known and described cannot be estimated at less than 100, 
Q00: and every day is adding to the catalogue. Of the 
edmparatively large animals which liveon land, how splen- 
did is the field of observation that lies open to the natura- 
list! What variety is conspicuous in the tribes of quadru- 
peds and reptiles; and what endless diversity exists in 
their habits, pursuits, and characters! How extensive is 
the study of birds alone; and how ingeniously, if we may 
so express it, has nature interwoven in their construction 
every possible variation compatible with an adherence to 
the same general model of design, and the same ultimate 
reference to the capacity for motion through the light ele- 
ment of air. What profusion of being is displayed in the 
wide expanse of the ocean, through which are scattered 
such variousand such unknown multitudes of animals. 
Of fishes alone the varieties, as to conformation and en- 
dowments, are endless. Still more curious and anoma- 
Jous, both in their external form. and their internal econ- 
omy, are the numerous orders of living beings that occupy 
the lower divisions of the animal scale; some swimming 
jn countless myriads near the surface; some dwelling in 
the accessible depths of the ocean; some attached to the 
shells or other solid structures, the productions of their 
own bodies, and which, in process of time, form, by their 
accumulation, enormous submarine mountains, rising olt- 
en from unfathomable depths to the surface. What sub- 
lime views of the magnificence of creation have been dis- 
closed by the microscope, in the world of infinite minute- 
ness, peopled by countless multitudes of atomic beings 
which animate almost every fluid in nature! Of these, a 
vast variety of species has been discovered, each animal- 
cula being provided with appropriate organs, endowed 
with spontaneous powers of motion, and giving unequ:vo- 
cal signs of individual vitality. The recent observations 
of professor Ehrenberg have brought to light the existence 
of monads, Which are not larger than the 24.000th of an 
inch, and which are so thickly crowded in the fluid as to 
leave intervals not greater than their own diameter. 
Hence he has made the computation that each cubic line, 
which is nearly the bulk of a single drop, contains 500, 
000,000 of these monads, a number which equals that of 
all the human beings on the surface of the globe. Thus if 
we review every region of the globe, from the scorching 
gands of the equator to the icy realms of the poles, or 
from the lofty mountain summits to the dark abysses of 
the deep; if we penetrate into the shades of the forest, or 
into the caverns and secret recesses of the earth; nay, if 
we take up the minutest portion of stagnant water, we 
will meet with life in some new and unexpected form, yet 
ever adapted to the circumstances of its situation.—Cabi- 


net. 





Receirrs.— To make pound Cake. To one pound of su- 
gar take one pound of flour, one pound of butter, one 
dozen eggs, one fourth of an ounce of theammon calb, 
and beat your butter to cream, after which grind your 
sugar fine, and rub them together well. 

To make Jumbles. To one pound of sugar take six 
eggs, and one quarter of a pound of butter, one fourth of 
ap ounce of saleratus. 

To make Sugar Cake. To one pound of sugar take 
one pint of water, one pound and a half of butter and one 
ounce of volatile salts. R 

To make Ginger Bread. To one gallon of molasses 
put intwo quarts of water, six ounces of pearlash, four 
ounces of alum, and a pound and a half of butter. 





The manufacture of sugar from beets, which Napoleon 
endeavored to introduce generally into France, has 
wn lately into great importance. Millions of pounds 

of sugar are thus made. The principal cause of the: ex- 
tention of this manufacture is the discovery of the great 
benefits to agriculture connected with it. After the sugar 
has been extracted, there remains so nutricious a pulp, 
that in two months, without the employment of any other 
food, a great number of cattle may be fed upon it. The 


French cclonists, it is said, are becoming alarmed at the| 


progress of this new branch of industry.—Ballimore 4- 
iJ 
merican. 





The Red river country is growing rapidly into notice. 
Frow ti e vast number of movers, many of them with large 
droves of negroes, who have been almost daily passing 


past, we imagine that country is settling as fast as any 
other section of the territory, and perhaps faster. The 
land sales for that district commenced yesterday, and it 
will be seen, by the following letter from a friend in Hemp- 
stead county, of January 19th, that considerable competi- 
tion was expected in the purchase of lands.—Arkansas 
Gazelle. 

‘* The approaching land sale in this place seems to ex- 
cite the attention of many persons froma distance. There 
are now a number of gentlemen from all the neighboring 
states, engaged in making selections preparatory to the 
sale: and such is the character of the Red river lands, 
that I should nct be surprised if many tracts should be 
sold for a sum greatly exceeding the minimum price of the 
public lands. Our section of the territory is evidently 
about to take the stand which her soil, climate, and staple 
productions are calculated to give her; and I think we can 
safely calculate on an emigration to the Red river country 
surpassing in wealth, enterprise, and industry, the emi- 
gration of former years.” 





Byron’s HoRROR OF GROWING. Fat.—There was one 
most amiable trait in Byron’s character, to which none of 
his biographers have done justice, although it showed his 
superior judgment, no less than his exquisite taste and 
refined sensibility; namely, his horror of growing fat. In 
fatness there is most assuredly neither poetical nor moral 
fitness; corpulency, or any tendency to it, being a very 
unseemly garb for so exceedingly rare and ethereal a qual- 
ity as genius. We do not believe there is a single in- 
stance of a great poet, or great genius of any kind, (set- 
ting aside Gibbon) who has been remarkably fat. Look 
at Dante’s lank jaws, as we behold him in his portraits; or 
again, that living personification of gaunt famine, Pagani- 
ni; and then doubt the correctness of our theory. What 
was fatal to Napoleon? Not fate, but three quarters of it— 
fat! While he was a lean starveling, his star was in its 
ascendancy ; but le petit corporal grew corpulent, and 
showed, like Falstaff, a most wonderful ‘alacrity in sink- 
ing.” Justly, therefore, does the poet say, 


* *T was fatness; not fate, by which Napoleon fell.’’ 


Nothing can be more anti-poetical, unheroic, or unsenti- 
mental, than fat. In a prize ox it is admirable; nor may 
it, perhaps, unqualify & man from writing a prize peem,— 
(poems so called, we apprehend, by the rule of cuntraries 
—they never being at all prized by the public;) but the 
D of St *s would look the character of Juliet 
as well .as a large carcass of flesh would become the au- 
thor of Childe Harold. It is true, Petrarch seems to have 
been a jolly-looking fellow, more addicted to wining than 
to whining; but then his passion is known to have been 
all sham—frosty, metaphysical stuff, without the slightest 
real feeling. No doubt, a fat man may have talent for 
humor; may be a clever comic writer, or a partial punster 
—yet that does not invalidate our theory. There is, as 
every body must perceive, something particularly fatal to 
genius in being allfat. Yes,reader, you may laugh; but 
prithee, take care that you do not “laugh and grow fat.” 








A common Cuaracter.—‘There are certain Jadies, 
(says Hannah More) who, from being faithful or frugal, 
are reckoned excellent wives; and who, indeed, make a 
man every thing buthappy. They acquit themselves, per- 
haps, of the great points of duty, but in so ungracious a 
way as clearly proves they do not find their pleasure in it. 
Lest in account of merit they should run too high, they 
allow themselves to be unpleasant in proportion as they 
are useful, not considering that it is almost the worst sort 
of domestic immorality to be disagreeable.” 

And she might have added, there are certain gentlemen 
who, if they do not absolutely cudgel their wives, or who, 
instead of speaking, content themselves with looking dag- 
gers at them, are reckoned very excellent husbands. Man 
lives in, and is too apt to live for the world: woman lives 
for her husband who is necessarily al/toher. He should, 
therefore, when he crosses his threshhold,forget everything 
but his family, and devote what time his avocations al- 
low, to the wife who devotes her wholetimeto him. Bad 
wives are generally made so by bad husbands, or by hus- 
bands who, though not positively cruel, ‘forget that it is 
almost the worst kind of domestic immorality” to be in- 
attentive to a wife; for slight and neglect are doubly disa- 
greeable whefe affection should be reciprocated instead of 
coldly received. 





Specimen or THE AncienT Squrrearcuy.—He was a 
country ‘squire of the genuine brown-stout kind—of the 
class, which the wide spread of cheap books and cheap 
claret has nearly swept from the halls of their fathers.— 
All about him was inherited. His house, his port, his 
dress, his. jokes, were all as old as Elizabeth. His ideas 
ever moved in one unvarying circle, of which the center 
was himself; with politics he troubled himself little; the 
whigs he hated as his fathers had done before him, and 
was perfectly sure that he should be burned alive in his 
own house if the bigeted bloody catholics came in. He 
was charitable; that is, he gave much bone soup to the 





through our town from the South, for two or three months 
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He slumbered in church every Sunday morning, for the 
sake of a good example to the lower orders; and made the 
parson drunk every Sunday evening, to show his respect 
forthe cloth.—Monthly Magazine. 





* Mavame ve Sraeu.—-In person, she possessed few pre- 
tensions to beauty, her figure indicating rather healthand 
activity, than feminine syinmetry. Her eyes were large, 
dark and beautiful, and these joined to a countenance, 
constantly varying in its expression, and picturing out 
every emotion of the soul, gave to her appearance an in- 
tellectuality and power which mere beauty could never be- 
stow. It was the beauty of an active and splendid soul, 
beaming from the face. Her hands and arms were statue- 
like, in their whiteness and perfection. She always kept 
them uncovered, frankly saying, they were all the beauty 
nature had given her, and she was determined to make the 
most of it. In conversation she was liyely and engaging, 
seeming to aim less at eloquence and display than to please 
those with whom she conversed. In the midst of the 
most eloquent and brilliant efforts, she would endeavor to 
draw out the talents of others, familiarly asking, ‘* What 
do you think!” 





Tue Conpor or Soutnamertca.—“I here saw, for 
the first time in confinement, a condor of the Andes. Its 
intercourse with men had not ameliorated its disposition, 
and some care was necessary in approaching it, to avoida 
blow from its enormous beak or wings.—The latter I mea- 
sured, and their extent was fourteen feet and nine inches, 
This does not agree very well with the account of this 
bird given by C. L. Bonaparte, in his continuation of Wil- 
son’s American Ornithology. He says ‘the common ex- 
tent of the wings, from tip to tip, is nine feet; some gigan- 
tic individuals attain twelve feet.”? I have had it from 
indisputable authority that they not unfrequently are kill- 
ed, measuring sixteen feet from one end of the wings to the 
extremity of the other. The Roc of Eastern romances 
has hardly afforded a more faithful subject for exaggera 
tion than tais cowardly yet ferocious bird, and the natura- 
list to whom I have aliuded above, appears to have giv- 
en the dimensions smaller than they really are, that he 
might run no risk of adding to the stock of lies already 
in circulation on the subject. He also seems to have mis 
taken a passage extracted by a recent traveler in South- 
america, from the work of Marco Polo, for the assertion 
of the traveler himself, and pathetically laments that 
there are persons in this enlightened age, who will at- 
tempt to impose such fictions upon mankind. 

Had the ornithologist read a few pages more of the 
work referred to he would have perceived his error, The 
condor has none of the majestic warrior-like port of the 
eagle; he sits crouched on the ground apparently 
asleep, but ever watchful; the very image of what he 
is, a cowardly robber. On approaching him, he would 
move off far as the Jeathern thong around his leg would 
allow, and commence hissing and striking with his 
wings and beak as if apprehensive of injury from us; 
some management was necessary in taking the mea- 
sure of his wings. This bird is of great injury and 
annoyance to the herdsmen of the upper Andes; if a 
beast fall lame or sick on the paramos, or be overtaken 
separate from the herd, by one of the tempests of snow 
and wind to which these regions are subject, it is sure 
to fall a prey to condors, which collect in great num 
bers and fall upon it; they also destroy many calves 
and lambs. I am aware that this statement does not 
agree with those of late scientific writers on the hab 
its of this bird, but I should be most obstinately scep- 
tical, were I to disbelieve that, of which I have had 
such direct and convincing evidence. These birds do 
not Jive in pairs like the eagle, holding dominion over 
the feathered tribes of the district, but flock together 
for the purpose of rapine, and never attack any thing 
naturally stronger than themselves, except at a great 
advantage. I have seen eight or ten within the circle 
of a few hundred yards at the same time, and that ap- 
parently without any particular attraction. Their num- 
bers in some parts of the mountains are immense.— 
De Terry’s travels in the Equatorial regions. 
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